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CAN THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 
BE UNITED? 


The issue involved in this question has been launched in 
a publication which has recently left the Concordia Press at 
St. Louis.) The unification aimed at is one in doctrine. It 
‘does not advocate organic union, but a confessional consensus 
of all American Lutherans. . This is a distinct merit of the 
book. Efforts to amalgamate, or federate, organized church- 
bodies must necessarily recognize other interests besides the one 
in which all Lutherans are agreed a priori, viz., that the con- 
fessional standards of the Church be maintained as a common 
norm of doctrine and practice by all who have adopted the 
denominational designation of Lutherans. It would not be 
easy to conceive a Lutheranism which would reject, in prin- 
ciple, the normative authority of the confessional writings of 
the Lutheran Church, and still claim recognition as a Lutheran 
society. Lutheranism, in such a case, would be a term of 
different import from the one which the term has in the com- 
mon acceptation. Accordingly, the book starts with a fair 
prospect of having an easy sailing in Lutheran waters. The 
only pertinent question that could be raised in the premises is, 


1) Zur Eimigung der amerikanisch-lutherischen Kirche in der Lehre 
von der Bekehrung und Gnademwahl. Im Anschluss an die norwegischen 
Vereinigungssaetze und deren Kritiken. Von Dr. F. Pieper. St. Louis, Mo. © 
Concordia Publishing House. 1913. 100 pages; bound in cloth; 40 cts. 
Carriage prepaid. 
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whether the helmsman has read his Lutheran chart and com- 
pass aright. 

The American Lutheran Church has had its day of loose 
constructionism as regards the meaning of its confessional 
declarations. We remember the days when the Lutheran Con- 
fessions were said to deliver the teaching of the Scriptures “in 
a manner substantially correct,” the days when men claimed 
that they subscribed the Confessions, not quia, because, but 
quatenus, m so far as, they taught Bible truth, the days when 
“open questions” in some of its teachings were discussed. Those 
days are not over yet, but no one who has observed the trend 
of Lutheran thought and study during the last two generations 
can have failed to note an evident desire in all parts of the 
American Lutheran Church, not only to accept all the confes- 
sional writings embodied in the Book of Concord, but also to 
accept them in their plain, literal meaning, though it cannot 
be said that the plain, literal meaning is everywhere admitted. 
So far as the cause of Lutheranism is concerned, factional, 
divisive tendencies in the Lutheran Church must disappear 
the moment the plain, literal meaning of the Confessions is 
understood and accepted, — accepted, that is, as of normative 
force. Accepting the Confessions means, to us, not expressing 
favorable sentiments about them, or voicing admiration for their 
historical dignity, their lucid style, and cordial tenor, ete., but 
to declare oneself willing and ready to be guided, in teaching 
and practice, by what the Confessions declare in the common 
_and native force of the terms which they employ. 

Dr. Pieper’s book is a plea for confessional Lutheranism 
in the plain meaning of its declarations. The author’s discus- 
sion is narrowed down to two controverted doctrines, that of 
predestination and conversion. Not that these are the only 
points in which Lutherans disagree, but they are admittedly the 
issues which have been before the American Lutheran Church 
most prominently during the last generation. It is reasonable 
to expect that if agreement could be reached on these points, a 
similar agreement would follow on other points. It should, 
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therefore, be set down as the second distinct merit of this book 
that it attacks the proposition of Lutheran union at its most 
’ knotty point. A person who seeks for union at all hazards 
should have begun his work at a different point. What renders 
many union movements abortive and fortuitous is, that the 
advocates start out with a statement of facts on which they 
are already agreed, in fact, never were disagreed. From this 
pleasing vantage ground they work forward, by a psychological 
process that is easily understood, to generous beliefs and as- 
sumptions in regard to the points in which they differ. This 
method is utterly foreign to the book before us. With com- 
mendable candor the author takes up at once the points of 
division among American Lutherans. His statements come 
with the precision of sic et non. Nowhere there appears the 
least desire to mitigate the disagreement. The argument is 
calm and deals strictly with facts. But it is not a cold, imper- 
sonal, stoic deposition that we get in this book, but a warm- 
hearted and winning presentation that creates an atmosphere 
of peace on the very battle-field and wraps itself around the 
reader’s heart like the prayer of a saint. 

The author’s Prefatory Remarks give a foretaste of what 
the book offers. ‘During the last forty years there has been 
a public discussion within the Lutheran Church of America of 
the doctrine of election and, in connection therewith, of the 
doctrine of conversion. The controversy concerning these doc-. 
trines was of such seriousness that it brought about divisions 
and new alliances. Also the oldest Norwegian church-society 
in America, the Norwegian Synod, was not only drawn into 
the controversy, but also suffered grievous damage in conse- 
quence of a division which occurred among its constituents. 
Recently efforts of greater magnitude than at previous times 
have been made to reunite the Norwegian Lutherans. More- 
over, these efforts have produced palpable results. Articles of 
Agreement have been drawn up by a joint committee and have 
been almost unanimously adopted by the respective synods. 
These events, however, have caused a renewal of the public 
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discussion, in the press of the Church, of the doctrines of elec- — 


tion and conversion. 

“We need not regret this. The subject about which every- 
thing turns in the last analysis is the subject De servo arbitrio 
and De libero arbitrio, that is, the question whether in matters 
spiritual the natural will of man is of no moment, or whether 
it can accomplish something. This subject will retain a de- 
cisive importance for the Church until the end of days. Luther 
treated this subject not only at Heidelberg in 1518, and over 
and against Erasmus in 1525, but to the end of his life. In 
comparison with the subject of free will, he calls all other 
controversies which he had with the Romanists ‘puerile affairs’ 
and ‘remote matters.’ He addresses Erasmus, who ascribed to 
man a facultas se applicandi ad gratiam, a good conduct in 
spiritual matters, thus: ‘This is what I commend and praise 
in you, v7z., that before all the rest you alone have attacked 
the real matter, that is, the central issue, and have not wearied 
me with those remote matters (alienis wlis causis) concerning 
the papacy, purgatory, indulgences, and such matters, which 
are puerilities (nugae) rather than issues. With such matters 
nearly all others have hitherto vainly pursued me. You are 
the only person that has seen the real point in controversy, and 
have taken me by the throat (cardinem rerum vidisti et ipsum 
jugulum ‘petistv). For this I thank you with all my heart; 
for I delight to be oceupied with this subject, as far as my 
time and leisure will permit.’?) A discussion of this subject 
is necessary also in our times. It is not easy for theologians 
to keep their balance in this question. It is different with 
Christians. On the basis of Scripture, Christians simply be- 
lieve: A person who is converted and saved is converted and 
saved by the grace of God alone; if a person remains uncon- 
verted and is lost, the blame rests on himself. This fact is 
expressed in theological parlance thus: On the basis of Scrip- 
ture, Christians believe the doctrine of sola gratia as well as 


2) Opp. v. a. VII, 367, St. Louis Ed. XVIII, 1967. 
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that of wniversalis gratia. However, we meet with a different 
state of affairs among theologians. Theologians imagine that 
they are forced to deny or to ‘limit’ —thus they usually put it 
euphemistically — either the one doctrine or the other. Shedd, 
with the utmost seriousness, divides all Christians on earth 
into two classes of people: such as deny the doctrine of sola 
gratia, and such as deny the doctrine of universalis gratia.®) 
From the view-point of the theologian he. denies to the Lu- 
theran Church, which confesses and maintains both doctrines, 
especially in the 11th Article of the Form of Concord, and 
which places its veto, in the very premises, on every effort to 
mediate between these two doctrines, also on, the so-called theo- 
logical effort, calling such efforts ‘presumption,’ the right to 
exist. Shedd and other Reformed theologians of recent times 
‘designate the position occupied by the Form of Concord ‘un- 
tenable ground.’*) Luthardt shares this opinion.®) The differ- 
ence between Shedd and Luthardt is only this, that, of the 
two factors which come under consideration at this point, the 
former cancels or ‘limits’ wniversalis gratia, the latter, sola 
gratia. The position which is in accordance with Scripture, 
and, hence, is the only correct one from the theological view- 
point, viz., the position which maintains both sola gratia and 
unwersalis gratia, without diminishing the force of either, has 
been expressed, as far as we can see, only three times in public 
documents issued by churches, and recorded in the history of 
the Christian Church: in the decrees of the Synod of Orange 
in 529, in the 11th Article of the Form of Concord, in 1580, 
and in the 13 Theses of the Missouri Synod, in 1881. 

“In participating, by means of this publication, in the 
discussion of the Norwegian Articles of Agreement, and of the 
criticism to which they have been subjected, our aim is to aid, 


3) Dogmatic Theology, I, 448. According to Shedd there are only 
“two great systems of theology which divide evangelical Christendom, 
Calvinism and Arminianism.” 

4) See also Hodge, Systematic Theology, II, 325. 

5) Die Lehre vom freien Willen, p. 276. 
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on our part, toward the recognition and maintenance of the 
doctrinal position of the Form of Concord as the only one which 
is in accordance. with Scripture and correct from the theological 
point of view. Our wish and our prayer to God is, that the 
Norwegian Lutherans of America in their union, which is most 
desirable, would place themselves upon a platform which fully 
corresponds to the glorious confession of the Lutheran Church 
in the 11th Article. When they have done this, all other Lu- 
therans of America, whether they speak German, English, or 
any other tongue, should follow the example of the Norwegian 
Lutherans. 

“Tf circumstances had been different, we should have pre- 
ferred to treat the glorious confessional position of the Lutheran 
Church in the Article of Election once more in the same manner 
as was done at the intersynodical conference at Watertown, 
Wis., in 1904. On that occasion we presented the controverted 
doctrine without quotations from controversial writings which 
had appeared in America. This was done in order to avoid, 
as far as possible, the arousing of party feeling. This method 
is not feasible as matters are at present. The Norwegian Arti- 
cles of Agreement have been given to the public, and have been 
publicly praised as well as censured in the periodicals of the 
Church. In these public discussions there is still special men- 
tion made of us, the so-called Missourians. On the one hand, 
the Norwegian theses are being praised for the reason that the 
doctrinal position of the Misouri Synod is being combated by 
them. On the other hand, the same theses are being censured, 
for the reason that their contents are essentially Missourian. 
Moreover, individual persons in our circles are being specially 
referred to in these discussions, viz., Walther before others, but 
also members of the present St. Louis Faculty. Quite a num- 


‘ber of particular questions are being treated more or less ex- 


haustively, for instance, the question, whether there are two 
forms of presenting the doctrine of election, which ultimately 
merge into one doctrine, as far as their contents are concerned. 
Since the Articles of Agreement mention the names of Ger- 
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hard, Scriver, and Pontoppidan, a new discussion has arisen 
regarding the position maintained by ourselves and our oppo- 
nents as regards the doctrine of the later Lutheran dogmati- 
cians. Since the doctrine of election cannot be treated without 
reference to the doctrine of conversion, the question has again 
been called up for debate, whether a person’s conversion is de- 
pendent upon the grace of God alone or also upon the person’s 
proper conduct; again, what is the meaning of the ‘call,’ and 
whether it is admissible to speak of ‘the possibility of being con- 
verted,’ and of ‘acts preparatory to conversion.’ Lastly, also 
this delicate question has been raised, ‘Which side has changed 
its position? Our purpose is to throw some light on all these 
questions, however, solely to the end of aiding in bringing about 
a union on the glorious platform of our Lutheran Confessions.” 

It is a rich program that is submitted in these introductory 
remarks of the author. The union movement among the Nor- 
wegian Lutherans of America — comparatively an event of lesser 
importance — assumes vast proportions, both intensively, as re- 
gards the doctrinal issues at stake, and extensively, as regards 
the parties affected by these issues, now that we are shown in this 
book the full bearing which the union movement must have on 
the Lutheran Church at large in our country. The’ program 
is carried out in 14 chapters, as follows: 1. The Norwegian 
Articles of Agreement. 2. The Two Concepts of Election. 
3. The Fundamental Difference in the Controversy. 4. A 
Wrong that is Inflicted on the Norwegian Synod in the Articles 
of Agreement. 5. The Articles of Agreement and the Rejec- 
tion of Synergism. 6. Conversion “by Means of Powers Con- 
ferred by Grace.” ‘7 The Presentation of the Point of Differ- 
ence by the Form of Concord. 8. The Assent of all Christians 
to the Presentation of the Form of Concord. 9. Review of 
the Old Dogmaticians. 10. “Preparation” (praeparatio) for 
Conversion. 11. The “Possibility” of Conversion. 12. The 
Twofold Meaning of Calling. 13. Fellowship of Faith and 
Church-fellowship with Such as Occupy the Position of Ger- 
hard. 14. Which Side has Changed Its Position ? 
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An English edition of this epochal publication is now 
being prepared, and will be issued as speedily as possible. This 
is in deference to numerous wishes which have been expressed 
for such an edition. — 

The candid, yet amiable, restatement of the chief issues 
which divide the American Lutheran Church, particularly at 
the present time, is an invaluable service that has been rendered 
to the cause of Lutheranism. The Church cannot afford: to 
pass by this publication without exhaustive notices. The entire 
plan and scope of the book, and the spirit which animates the 
author’s thorough discussion of his various subjects, is such 
that one feels himself attracted, in every portion of it, to the 
main thought. A union such as is here advocated would, in- 
deed, be what the author thinks it would be, the most magnifi- 
cent monument which American Lutheranism could erect in 
commemoration of the quadricentennial of the Reformation. 
God speed the mission of this book! 


Dr. GEORGE STOECKHARDE: 


Et. 

Dr. Stoeckhardt came into the Missouri Synod as the 
called pastor of Holy Cross congregation at St. Louis. He 
was installed in office by Dr. Walther on the seventeenth Sun- 
day after Trinity, 1878. Walther preached the installation 
sermon from 1 Cor. 4, 1. 2, which was published by request of 
the Pastoral Conference of St. Louis.!) It is proper, then, that 
in reviewing Stoeckhardt’s life-work we speak of him, first, 
as a preacher. 


To dispose, first, of externals, Holy Cross congregation, 


at the time of Stoeckhardt’s installation, formed, together with 
Trinity, Immanuel, and Zion congregations, the St. Louis 
“Gesamtgemeinde.” Of this federated body Walther was pastor, 


1) Lutheraner, 1879, p. 26 ff. 
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and the pastors of the four congregations in this federation 
were, at least, in theory, Walther’s adjuncts. They filled each 
other’s pulpits in regular rotation, and thus each of the four 
pastors in the federation preached regularly not only to his 
own, but also to the three other congregations. Practically, 
however, each congregation was independent. In his instal- 
lation sermon Walther does not refer with one word to the 
fact of the congregational federation. He introduces Stoeck- 
hardt as “our pastor,“ “unser Seelenhirt,”’ declaring himself 
one of Stoeckhardt’s parishioners. 

Concordia Seminary is within the parish boundaries of 
Holy Cross congregation. From its organization this congre- 
gation has numbered the professors at the Seminary with their 
families among its. members, and at the time when Stoeckhardt 
began his pastorate, the majority of the theological students 
about, one hundred—were communicant members at Holy 
Cross. 

Thus, Stoeckhardt’s activity as a preacher was, from the 
start, given the widest scope, both extensively and intensively. 
Not only was the Lutheran population of St. Louis, virtually 
in its entirety, his audience, but within that audience there 
were men who ranked as preachers of considerable power them- 
selves, and there was, besides, that assemblage of adolescent 
preachers, the seminary students, in their various stages of 
keryctie development, juniors, intermediaries, and seniors. It 
goes without saying that constant preaching conditioned upon 
circumstances such as these is a task before which the average 
pulpiteer quails. Add to this the volume of pulpit-work re- 
quired of the pastor of Holy Cross. There were two services 
on each Lord’s Day, four services on the two first days of the 
major festivals, services on all the minor festivals, excepting 
the days of the apostles, and one mid-week service, the latter 
devoted, in Stoeckhardt’s pastorate, to homilies on some book 
of Scripture. All these services were well attended. St. Louis 
Lutherans were devoted church-goers. Also the afternoon 
services on Sundays and the evening services on Tuesdays were 
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remarkably well attended. Thus the capacity, as preacher, of 
the pastor of Holy Cross was fully taxed. 

The time to prepare for his pulpit-work was limited for 
Stoeckhardt just as much as it is for the average city-pastor 
of a large and growing congregation. True, the individual 
work which pastoral care of the various members of the con- 
eregation entails was decreased for Stoeckhardt to an appre- 
ciable degree by the well-ordered status of his congregation. 
But he was lecturer at the seminary at least five times a week 
on Old Testament exegesis, and, with the aid of a number of 
students of the graduating class, whom he organized into a 
hospital mission-society, he ministered to the patients at the 
City Hospital. 

Notwithstanding these multifarious duties, Stoeckhardt in 
the early years of his pastorate, with rare exceptions, wrote his 
sermons, though he has never been known to make use of his 
manuscript, or of notes, while delivering his sermon. His manu- 
scripts, moreover, were written with such care that they were 
almost ready for the press when he had finished his composi- 
tion. This fact is attested by the condition of not a few of 
his sermon manuscripts which he generously permitted to pass 
into other hands. In later years he was content with having 
‘written the outline of a sermon which he intended to preach, 
or even with a bare sketch which he had impressed on his 
memory during his meditation. Much of his homiletical work 
has been published, but there is, no doubt, more that is as yet 
unpublished. 

If the character of his audience at Holy Cross made any 
impression on Stoeckhardt, he never betrayed it in his style 
or delivery. No sign of deference, or of a wish to please an. 
assumed cultured taste, was noticeable in him. We have seen 
few men so free from airs, from poses in diction or action, 
from studied self-consciousness, as Pastor Stoeckhardt. Be- 
yond the mental labor which he had bestowed on his text, there 
was nothing premeditated in his discourse. All was rugged 
naturalness, disdaining every finery of speech, every oratorical 
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flight of imagination, every synthesis of gesture. Of medium 
stature and compact build, with a massive head set on broad 
shoulders, a shade of pensiveness diffused over his bright coun- 
tenance, and a kindling eye, he stood in his pulpit, slightly 
leaning backward as if to add impetus to his utterance. With- 
out the least effort to disguise or mitigate his strong Saxon 
accent, he spoke in a clear voice of ample range and pliancy, 
which readily responded in modulation to a change of senti- 
ment. His delivery was accentuated by few gestures, and 
these were quick, sudden, impulsive. They were usually per- 
formed by both hands, the head bending forward, or the entire 
body lowering. We do not recollect having seen Stoeckhardt’s 
arm extended at full length, or raised above his shoulders, in 
the pulpit. He spoke haltingly, as if studying his text while 
expounding it, and as if plucking truth after truth from it as 
he discovered it. The changes in the tempo of his delivery 
were many and rapid. After a sentence or two spoken in a 
slow, half-hesitating way, there would suddenly come a quickly 
uttered thought leading to his climax with a leap. Then the 
discourse would roll on at full flood-tide for a while, and the 
anticlimax would come just as suddenly. 

God employs, besides His written Word, the spoken word 
of the preacher to teach men His truth. The sermons of the 
apostles are called “testimonies,”?) and their preaching, “‘testi- 
fying.”’’) There is a personal element in a testimony. Not that 
the preacher adds to the written Word of God something that 
is not contained in it, or that he presents the objective truth of 
revelation from his subjective point of view, thus bending the 
thought of God to his own thought. But the true preacher 
reproduces the Word of God with that clearness and force with 
which it has impressed him. He speaks of things that he has 
personally heard, seen, tasted, touched, handled. This is ex- 
actly what God wants preachers for. In any good sermon the 


2) Acts 22,18; 1 Cor. 1, 6; 2,1; \2 Thess. 1, 10. 
8) Acts 2,40; 8,25; 18,5; 20, 24; 23,11; 28, 23; 1 Thess. 4,6; Gal. 
5, 3; Eph. 4,17; 3 John 3; 1 John 4, 14. 
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original testimony of the divine revelation is delivered to the 
hearer through the agency of a human testimony. To make 
his sermon a testimony the preacher must avoid two dangers. 
He must neither make out of himself an impassive, lifeless 
reciter of the oracles of God, nor must he try to imitate some- 
body else. He must be just his own natural self. He may 
learn from everybody who can teach him something, but he 
must have incorporated the lesson imparted to him into his own 
spiritual being. He must guard against mannerism, and prune 
himself of awkward and repulsive idiosyncrasies in his phra- 
seology, style, bearing, and general attitude. But, ultimately, 
he must always be plainly himself, not somebody else, or he 
will make a sermonizing cheat, a holy fraud, out of himself. 

We do not believe that Stoeckhardt could have imitated 
anybody had he tried. Any elocutionist, or trainer of orators, 
would have had a hopeless task with him as a pupil. Stoeck- 
hardt, to be effective, must be Stoeckhardt. And he was effect- 
ive. He commanded attention, and his messages went home, 
and were not soon forgotten. Despite all that was extraordi- 
nary about his manner, no one who ever appreciated him could 
have wished to have him be essentially different from what he 
was. His message would surely have lost some of its original 
charm if it had not been delivered in his peculiar manner. 

For this reason, too, Stoeckhardt’s delivery is not easily 
imitable. We should not advocate this in any case. Even the 
stately dignity of Walther, which has been copied occasionally, 
has lost in the reproduction because of the unavoidable lack of 
genuiness which the effort would reveal. In the instance of 
Stoeckhardt, we believe a similar effort would result in some- 
thing bizarre. Quod decet Jovem, ete., and, Asinus in pelle 
leons ! 


The secret of Stoeckhardt’s power as a preacher lay in 
the contents of his sermons. They are full of the marrow and 
substance of Scripture, meaty, solid, well-compacted. He did 
not offer to his audiences a weak homiletical gruel for conva- 
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lescents, with here and there an oev-de-boeuf of rich thought 
swimming on the surface of a watery product and remarkable 
for its rarity—rari nantes in gurgite vasto. He furnished 
substantial food for the robust appetite of a soul hungering and 
thirsting for the divine truth, and those who came out of his 
services had reason to remember the words of the Psalmist: 
“They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of Thy 
house; and Thou shalt make them drink of the river of Thy 
pleasures,” Ps. 36, 8. 

Scriptural preaching has been a sort of parole @honneur 
with Missouri Synod pastors. Their whole theological training 
is purposely made to tend to the production of Bible sermons. 
They feel that they would lose caste among their colleagues, 
and that they would disappoint their parishioners, if in their 
pulpit-work they would turn out only literary essays on more 
or less religious subjects. From the earliest times it has been 
an unwritten law with the preachers in the Missouri Synod 
that their text must not be a mere pretext, and their labor on 
the same not an imposition on, but an exposition of, the text. 
Stoeckhardt did not first introduce Bible preaching into his 
synod. He found, however, in his synod a spiritual comrade- 
ship composed of hundreds of Bible-preachers who were pre- 
pared to recognize and appreciate the peculiar effectiveness of 
his manner of doing the work in which they were all engaged. 

What shall we call it? Text-analysis? If only that would 
not suggest the taking apart of the text, the dissecting of it, 
in an effort to find its vital spot, and with a view to exhibit 
the structure of the inspired thought. We confess to a painful 
sensation every time we witness a surgical operation of this 
kind performed on a limb of the divine truth. Whenever we 
have heard or read a sermon of Stoeckhardt, we have been 
conscious of an altogether different sensation. The text opens 
up under his treatment, and we are made to see its wealth of 
meaning, however, without any pain or labor. It is usually one 
strong ray of light that shoots through the text and illumines 
it from center to circumference. Text-penetration, you say? 
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Perhaps that is the best word. Stoeckhardt operates with the 
text in its entirety as he has grasped it comprehensively. He 
speaks from the fullness of its contents. He is sufficiently 
minute in his observation of details; he will, when necessary, 
emphasize to the utmost a single word; but the cardinal thought, 
the unmistakable context, is the all-pervading element in his 
discourse. This he sets forth with a remarkable singleness of 
aim. His sermon thus gains both in directness and impressive- 
ness. It is a unified effort. He may not discuss all the things 
in the text, but he speaks the all of the text—non multa, sed 
multum. 

None but Bible-scholars of a commanding grasp of all the 
Scriptures can treat a particular text after this fashion. To 
be at home in the Bible, and to be able to make your listeners 
feel instinctively that you are at home in it, gives the preacher 
an ease of manner and surrounds him with an atmosphere of 
assurance that is in the highest degree prepossessing. It re- 
moves both from the minds of the preacher and of his hearers 
the nervous tension which accompanies the labored effort of 
the novice, whether he be such to the work of preaching in 
general or to that of preaching from a particular scripture and 
on a particular subject. The familiar manner in which Stoeck- 
hardt diseusses the deep things of the Spirit makes it appear 
easy to his hearers to grasp those things. 

In Stoeckhardt’s sermons there is nothing trivial. The 
great truths of sin and grace, the via salutis with its well-marked 
stages, contrition, faith, love, hope,—new birth, new life, 
eternal life,—these are the materials with which he fills the 
cup of every sermon to the brim. Illustrative matter he intro- 
duces rarely, an anecdote never. Those powerful pen-pictures 
which he has drawn, in his Passionspredigten, of conditions 
in the visible Church of our day are essential parts of the 
elaboration of his theme. Such things he drew into his dis- 
course in order to pass judgment on them, and because it was 
necessary that his parishioners, as spiritual men, be taught 
how to judge all things. 
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As regards form, Stoeckhardt’s sermons are often outside 
the regulations of school-standards. If one will go to the 
trouble of examining closely, by the rules of homiletics, his 
published sermons and sermon outlines, he will find many 
strikingly worded themes and parts which reveal very dis- 
criminating choice and precise logical sequence. But he will 
also find sermons which state the subject in a most general 
way. We do not believe that Stoeckhardt, as a rule, spent 
much time on the wording of his theme or parts. If the text 
readily yields them, he offers them; otherwise he is content - 
to borrow his theme and parts—as in his sermons on justifi- 
cation—from the Catechism. ‘There is also the usual differ- 
ence noticeable, as regards form, between those sermons which 
he wrote only for publication and such as he had actually 
preached. Preaching to an imaginary audience, though the 
spiritual needs assumed to exist in such audience be quite real, 
never results in such a living and forceful product as is the 
sermon which was wrested from the preacher’s heart while he 
bent over his text praying that he might be given to minister 
to his flock as his flock needed to be ministered to at that par- 
ticular time. 

We remarked before that Stoeckhardt disdained finery of 
speech. That is to say, he would never indulge in oratorical 
flourishes. But there is often an indescribable charm in his 
language. On close inspection it is seen that he is reproducing 
the terms of Bible language, the strange beauty of its imagery, 
and that even where he substitutes synonymous terms or similar 
images, it is in an effort to exhaust the force of the terms, 
phrases, and symbols of Scripture narrative. Stoeckhardt was 
a master of German, and when his diction comes under the 
spell of the prophets’ lore, as in his Advent Sermons, or when 
his affections are greatly stirred, as in the Sermon on the 
Prodigal Son, there are exquisitely beautiful turns and poetical 
flashes in his style. 
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It remains to exhibit, for those who might wish to make 
a practical study of Stoeckhardt as a preacher, the full homi- 
letical harvest which we have reaped from his facile pen. 

He published in the Homiletic Magazine seventeen com- 
plete sermons on the Gospel pericopes,*) twelve complete ser- 


4) 2. Sunday in Advent: “The Lord will come with power and great 
glory: 1. for the destruction of the hostile world; 2. for the consumma- 
tion of His Church.” (1891, pp. 353 ff.) — 1. Christmas Day: “The Manger- 
child — Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world: 1. the birth of this Child 
concerns all men; 2. but, alas! men do not understand this fact; 3. ac- 
cordingly, we will heartily embrace this Child.” (1894, pp. 357 ff.) — New 
Year: “Jesus, Jesus, Jesus only Can my heart-felt longing still! May He 
be, and remain, 1. our Helper, 2. our Redeemer, 3. our Savior!” (1905, 
pp. 14 ff.) —EZpiphany: “The way which leads to the worshiping of the 
heavenly Child: 1. This way is at first easy and plain; 2. but, continuing, 
it leads through darkness and tribulation; 3. at the end joy and hope are 
growing more intense, until their consummation is reached.” (1883, pp.1ff.) 
— 4. Sunday after Epiphany: “Jesus the Rescuer: 1. of mankind; 2. of His 
Church; 3. of your soul.” (1908, pp. 42 ff.) — Reminiscere: “Thy -gentle- 
ness hath made me great (German: Wenn du mich demuetigest, so machst 
du mich gross, Ps. 18, 36): 1. When the Lord humbles us, we become small 
and insignificant in our own eyes; 2. that is the time when we are truly fit 
to apprehend by faith the mighty grace of the Lord.” (1891, pp. 33 ff.) — 
Quasimodogeniti: “Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved: 1. This is true faith, to believe without seeing; 2. how blessed 
those are who do not see, and yet believe.” (1891, pp. 97 ff.) — Rogate: 
“Our relation to God, now that Christ is come: 1. The Father Himself 
loves us; 2. accordingly, we should conceive a cordial trust in God.” (1889, 
pp. 129 ff.) — Baaudi: “On prayer being heard: 1. God hears prayer, and 
that, all prayers; 2. He often answers prayers in a manner different from 
what we think or wish.” (1900, pp. 137 ff.) —1. Pentecost Day: “How 
the Holy Spirit makes the Word of God to become alive in our hearts: 
1. He opens up the true understanding of Scripture to us; 2. He makes us 
to feel the comfort of Scripture; 3. He makes us experience the power of 
the divine Word.” (1894, pp. 129 ff.) “On the indwelling of the Triune God 
in the hearts of believers: 1. It is a fact that God really is now dwelling 
in our hearts; 2. He dwells in our hearts by means of His Word.” (1895, 
pp. 161 ff.) —1. Sunday after Trinity: “After death there awaits us only 
heaven or hell, no intermediary state: 1. Consider this truth; 2. ponder 
its intended effect.” (1892, pp. 168 ff.) —7. Sunday after Trinity: “On 
Christian charity: 1. Cordial sympathy is the source and the soul of Chris- 
tian charity; 2. Christian charity does not anxiously calculate the expense 
incurred; 3. Christian charity proceeds within the trammels of order; 
4. Christian charity obtains its reward even in this life.” (1894, pp. 193 ff.) 
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— 9. Sunday after Trinity: “What the children of light can and should 
learn of the children of the world: 1. to manifest faithfulness and zeal 
in all matters entrusted to them; 2. not to renounce and deny readily 
their character; 3. to live in peace and amity with their brethren; 4. not 
to lose their courage in times of need and perplexity.” (1888, p. 201 ff.) — 
10. Sunday after Trinity: “On the times of God’s visitation: 1. His gra- 
cious visitation; 2. His visitation unto judgment.” (1897, pp. 248 ff.) — 
15. Sunday after Trinity: “Our heavenly Father has His disposing hand 
also in the government of this world: 1. The comfort which we derive 
from this fact; 2. the lesson which this fact urges upon us.” (1888, 
pp. 234 ff.) —20. Sunday after Trinity: “Despising the grace of God 
weighs heavily in the balances of God: 1. It is a heavy guilt and respon- 
sibility that is incurred thereby; 2. a heavy punishment at the final judg- 
ment is thereby entailed.” (1892, pp. 289 ff.) 


5) 1. Christmas Day: “The wonderful Child whose government is upon 
His shoulders: 1. This very Child is the Potentate over all things, God 
blessed forever; 2. this very Child restores to the world its lost peace.” 
(1896, pp. 365 ff.) — (?) New Year: “From the bondage of the Law to 
the blessed liberty of the children of God: 1. With the old year we will 
quit the old bondage; 2. in the new year we will use and enjoy the blessed 
liberty of the children of God.” (1881, pp. 1ff.) (This sermon is unsigned; 
we have added it as a guess at the author, because it breathes the spirit, 
and follows the conception, of Stoeckhardt.) —1. Sunday after Epiphany: 
“We are all members of one body: 1. We are members one of another; 
therefore we will heartily love one another; 2. we have various employ- 
ments and gifts of grace; therefore we will serve one another by love.” 
(1890, pp. 8 ff.) —Oculi: “Whoever sins with the world will be con- 
demned with the world: 1. The wrath of God will surely come upon the 
children of unbelief on account of their evil works; 2. however, not in 
any less degree on the Christians who have been their associates.” (1896, 
pp. 65 ff.) — Good Friday: Christ died for us: 1. He took the place of 
sinners; 2. He has suffered our punishment; 3. He has atoned for our 
guilt.” (1893, pp. 75 ff.) — Quasimodogemti: “Our faith a divine assur- 
ance: 1. We shall ponder that this is a fact, yea, that whosoever believeth 
hath the witness of God in him; 2. we shall ponder what follows from 
this fact: faith possesses world-conquering power.” (1890, pp. 105 ff.) — 
1. Pentecost Day: “Wherever the Spirit of God is astir, there will be dis- 
sensions among men: 1. Some are filled’ with the Holy Ghost; 2. others 
mock.” (1893, pp. 137 ff.) “The Spirit of God—living water: 1. This 
water refreshes our souls; 2. it renders our life fruitful; 3. it springs up 
into the life eternal.” (1908, pp. 176 ff.) — 2. Pentecost Day: “How do we 
become partakers of the gift of the Holy Ghost? 1. By the means of grace; 
these are the hand with which God offers us the gifts of the Spirit; 2. by 
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lessons,°) and seventeen on the Epistle lessons.) Stoeckhardt 


faith; this is the hand with which we receive the heavenly gifts.” (1881, 
pp. 173 ff.) —3. Sunday after Trinity: “Christians must incessantly be 
on their guard against the adversary. We consider: 1. in what ways the 
devil seeks to destroy us; 2. how we are to protect ourselves against his 
onslaughts.” (1908, pp. 193 ff.) “A salutary lesson on the cross of Chris- 
tians: 1. regarding their patience; 2. regarding their comfort under the 
cross.” (1896, pp. 161 ff.) — 4. Sunday after Trinity: “The sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us: 1. While the sufferings of this present time are 
brief, we are looking forward to endless glory; 2. while the sufferings of 
this time oppress only the outward man, the future glory refreshes both 
body and soul; 3. in the midst of the sufferings of this present time we 
obtain a foretaste of our future glory, but in that state of glory our 
happiness will not be dimmed by any sorrow nor by any recollection of 
sorrow.” (1884, pp. 193 ff.) —6. Sunday after Trinity: “Reckon your- 
selves, 1. to be dead unto sin, but 2. alive unto God through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord.” (1892, pp. 199 ff.) — 25. Sunday after Trinity: “The hope of 
Christians: They hope, 1. for a blessed end; 2. for a joyful resurrection; 
3. for meeting their loved ones again; 4. for perfect communion with the 
Lord.” (1893, pp. 338 ff.) — Conversion of Paul: “The conversion of sin- 
ners a work of the power and grace of God: 1. prior to their conversion 
sinners fight against God; 2. in the hour of conversion God changes their 
heart and gains them (for His friends); 3. after their conversion sinners 
praise God by word and deed.” (1896, pp. 8 ff.) 


6) 1. Sunday in Advent: “Let the earth now praise the Lord, Who 
hath truly kept His Word: 1. All that has been foretold concerning Christ 
has been fulfilled; 2. we are still living in the blessed time of fulfillment; 
3. all that still remains unfulfilled will surely come to pass.” (1893, 
pp. 373 ff.) — Sunday after Christmas: “Through Christ dissensions have 
been ordained among men: 1. to some He is the Rock of salvation; 2. to 
others, a rock of offense.” (1893, p. 383.) —Septuagesima: “By grace! 
our works are all rejected! 1. We are justified and saved by grace alone; 
2. whoever would merit salvation by works will be damned.” (1894, 
pp- 31 f.) — Sexagesima: “The Word of God is: 1. to some a savor of life 
unto life; 2. to others a savor of death unto death.” (1894, pp. 32 f.) — 
Oculi: “A grave warning against backsliding: 1. How backsliding occurs; 
2. what a sorry thing backsliding is.” (1894, pp. 56 f.) —Jubilate: “On 
the abiding Easter-joy of Christians: 1. This joy consists in our seeing 
the risen Lord in spirit; 2. but this joy is born ever and anon from out of 
grief.” (1895, pp. 148 f.) —Cantate: “How the Holy Spirit glorifies 
Christ before enemies and friends: 1. He reproves the world, because it 
does not believe in Christ; 2. He glorifies Christ in the hearts of be- 
lievers.”’ (1894, pp. 124 f.) —2. Pentecost Day: “All depends on this one 
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thing, viz., that we believe: 1. He that believes has eternal life; 2. he that 
believes walks in light.” (1894, pp. 154 f.) —1. Sunday after Trinity: 
“He that despises the Word ruins himself: 1. In this life he ruins himself 
by serving sin; 2. in the life to come he reaps eternal perdition.” (1879, 
pp. 183 ff.) —4. Sunday after Trinity: “How Christians, who are still 
sinning daily and in many ways, should practice mercy toward one an- 
other: 1. A Christian should not harshly judge a brother whom he sees 
sinning; 2. however, a Christian should indeed reprove a trespassing 
brother in a spirit of meekness; 3. while doing this, a Christian should 
ever be mindful of his own weakness, and consider rightly his own state.” 
(1894, pp. 190 f.) —9. Sunday after Trinity: “What is true Christian 
prudence? 1. It consists in this, that Christians always have’ the goal, 
their final goal, before their eyes; 2. that Christians make all things 
serve them in reaching that goal.” (1894, pp. 220 ff.) — 13. Sunday after 
Trinity: “Two forms of service of a Samaritan: 1. Care of the poor and 
sick; 2. support of charitable institutions.” (1894, pp. 276 f.) — 20. Sun- 
day after Trinity: “The despisers of the marriage of the king’s son: 
1. manifest, 2. secret despisers.” (1898, p. 308.) — 26. Sunday after Trinity: 
“The day of judgment a day of separation and decision: 1. The Judge of 
the world will on that day decide the eternal weal or woe of men; 2. He 
will render His decision, and separate men, according as they have be- 
lieved or not; 3. He will prove the justice of His sentence by men’s 
works.” (1894, p. 350.) — Purification of Mary: “When a person knows 
and apprehends Christ by faith, he can forthwith die rejoicing and in the 
grace of God: 1. He that believes in Christ has attained the purpose of 
his life; 2. he that believes has closed his accounts with the world; 3. he 
that believes has a cleared account with God.” (1882, pp. 50 ff.) — Festival 
of the Reformation: “The blessed time of the Gospel has arrived! 1. Let 
us rightly know our time! 2. Let us rightly heed our time!” (1894, 
pp. 307 ff.) 


7) Quinquagesima: “Love that is willing to be sacrificed: It is a love, 
1. which foregoes all external pomp; 2. which wholly surrenders itself to 
the service of a fellow-man; 3. which presses all other gifts into this 
service.” (1884, p. 55.) —Invocavit: “As workers together with Him we 
beseech you that ye receive not the grace of God in vain: 1. We beseech 
you that ye receive the grace of God with rejoicing; 2. we beseech you 
that you suffer the grace of God to effectually work in you.” (1881, 
pp. 76 f.) —2. Haster Day: “The resurrection of Christ the seal of our 
redemption: 1. It is an approbation and confirmation of the prophetic 
office of Christ; 2. an attestation and sealing of His priestly office; 3. the 
foundation and beginning of His royal office.” (1881, pp. 127 f.) — Haaudi: 
“The end of all things is at hand; hence let us exercise scrupulous care: 
1. in our prayer to God; 2. in our love of the brethren; 3. in our earthly 
calling.” (1881, pp. 161 ff.) —Trinity: “On the inscrutable ways and 
judgments of God: 1. Which are these? 2. why are we reminded of them?” 
(1896, pp. 149 ff.) —1. Sunday after Trinity: “He that dwelleth in love 
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also started a movement which gave a great impetus for textual 
study to our pastors: the exegetico-homiletical studies of the 


dwelleth in God: 1. In the love which God bears to us; 2. in his love of 
God; 3. in his love of the brethren.” (1881, pp. 189 ff.) —6. Sunday after 
Trinity: “The salutary effects of Baptism: 1. In baptism we have died 
unto sin; 2. we have, by Baptism, been translated into a new, spiritual 
life.” (1893, pp. 220 f.) —7. Sunday after Trinity: “On being servants 
unto iniquity and servants unto righteousness: 1. The mode and manner 
of this twofold service, the grievous burden of the former, and the sweet 
delights of the latter; 2. the wages and consequences of this twofold 
service, sorry wages on the one hand, and a glorious fruit and gift of God 
on the other.” (1884, p. 229.) “On serving iniquity and serving righteous- 
ness: 1. The different masters whom men are serving; 2. the different 
modes of this twofold service; 3. its different fruits; 4. its different 
ends.” (1893, pp. 221 f.) —8. Sunday after Trinity: “The glory and joy 
of the children of God: 1. their external service and calling; 2. their hid- 
den dignity; 3. their future glory.” (1881, pp. 244 f.) —10. Sunday after 
Trinity: “Heed well the spiritual gifts with which you have been blessed 
by God: 1. This refers, in particular, to the gift of prophecy and the dis- 
cerning of spirits; 2. with the spiritual gifts are numbered various other 
operations and ministrations performed in and for the congregation.” (1893, 
pp. 253 f.) —12. Sunday after Trinity: “The ministration of the Old and 
of the New Testament: 1. Each ministration has glory bestowed on it by 
God; 2. but the ministration of the New Testament exceeds in glory.” 
(1893, pp. 255 f.) —14. Sunday after Trinity: “Walk in the Spirit! 
1. This implies primarily incessant battling with the flesh; 2. out of such 
battling there grows up a peaceable fruit of righteousness.” (1893, 
pp. 280 f.) — 20. Sunday after Trinity: “We purpose to be very particular 
about our Christian conduct: 1. as regards our calling in our relation to 
the world; 2. as regards our acts of worship; 3. as regards the service 
we owe the brethren.” (1881, p. 322.) — 22. Sunday after Trinity: “A Chris- 
tian can be certain that he will persevere in faith: 1. the basis of this 
assurance; 2. the effects produced in the Christian by this assurance.” 
(1893, pp. 318 f.) —26. Sunday after Trinity: “The end of the world: 
1. The end is surely coming and will make its appearance suddenly; 2. at 
its coming heaven and earth will perish; 3. accordingly, we should be- 
times prepare for the end.” (1893, pp. 349 ff.) — Purification of Mary: 
“The cleansing and purification which even believers are in need of: 1. Even 
we Christians are still in need of a thorough and constant cleansing and 
purification of our entire being and conduct, within and without; 2. it is 
the Lord who cleanses and purifies us.” (1881, pp. 47 ff.) — St. Michael’s 
Day: “A great battle in the realm of the spirits: 1. We observe the con- 
tending parties; 2. we consider the object for which the parties are con- 
tending; 3. we note the final outcome of the battle.” (1893, p. 286.) 
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old pericopes. To this series he personally contributed twenty- 
six studies on Gospel®) and eight studies on Epistle texts.®) 

While adhering to the pericopal system of the Lutheran 
Church, Stoeckhardt at an early period began to urge the addi- 
tional use of free texts. He did this both in the interest of 
the pastors, who were thus led to extend their practical homi- 
letical studies, and of the laymen, who were thus given an 
opportunity of hearing texts expounded which are virtually 
ignored by a rigid application of the pericopal system. We 
have from Stoeckhardt’s pen twenty complete sermons!) and 
twenty sermon outlines!) on free texts. 


8) 1. and 2. Christmas Day, 1890, pp. 366 ff.; New Year, 1899, pp. 1 ff.; 
1. Sunday after Epiphany, 1894, pp. 5 ff.; 2. Sunday after Epiphany, 1892, 
pp. 18 ff.; 3. Sunday after Epiphany, 1897, pp. 1 ff.; Septuagesima, 1892, 
pp. 49 ff.; Sexagesima, 1889, pp. 33 ff.; Invocavit, 1888, pp. 42 ff.; Oculi, 
1892, pp. 65 ff.; Judica, 1889, pp. 105 ff.; 1. Haster Day, 1888, pp. 114 ff.; 
2. Easter Day, 1891, pp. 80 ff.; Quasimodogeniti, 1897, pp. 97 ff.; Miseri- 
cordias Domini, 1898, pp. 65 ff.; Ascension, 1891, pp. 145 ff.; 1. Pentecost 
Day, 1889, pp. 169 ff.; 2. Pentecost Day, 1899, pp. 129 ff.; Trinity, 1898, 
pp. 161 ff.; 2. Sunday after Trinity, 1897, pp. 161 ff.; 3. Sunday after 
Trinity, 1894, pp. 161 ff.; 11. Sunday after Trinity, 1892, pp. 237 ff.; 
13. Sunday after Trinity, 1888, pp. 266 ff.; 19. Sunday after Trinity, 1897, 
pp. 289 ff.; 20. Sunday after Trinity, 1898, pp. 289 ff.; 26. Sunday after 
Trinity, 1888, pp. 335 ff. 

9) 1. Sunday in Advent, 1889, pp. 368 ff.; Quinquagesima, 1893, 
pp. 40 ff.; Judica, 1890, pp. 70 ff.; Cantate and Rogate, 1890, pp. 142 ff.; 
8. Sunday after Trinity, 1896, pp. 193 ff.; 17. Sunday after Trinity, 1890, 
pp. 279 ff.; 25. Sunday after Trinity, 1890, pp. 279 ff. 

10) Beek. 36, 26. 27: “God makes willing out of unwilling persons: 
1. He removes the stony hearts; 2. He gives them new hearts of flesh.” 
(1883, pp. 161 ff.) Ps. 121 (for New Year): “Behold, He that keepeth 
Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps: 1. He preserves our going out and our 
coming in; 2. He is our help and strength; 3. He will not suffer our foot 
to be moved; 4. He is our shade upon our right hand.” (1889, pp. 1 ff.) 
Rom. 8, 21—31: “How is a person justified before God? 1. By grace; 
2. for Christ’s sake; 3. through faith.” (1889, pp. 298 ff.) John 16: 
briefly expounded. (1894, pp. 115 ff.) 2 Tim. 1, 9: “The gracious opera- 
tion of calling: 1. God has called us; 2. He has done this according to 
His grace.” (1895, pp. 9 ff.) 2 Cor. 4, 6: “The grace of illumination: _ 
1. The blindness and darkness of our natural heart; 2. the light which 
God has placed in our hearts.” (1895, pp. 33 ff.) 1 Thess. 5, 23. 24: “It is 
God that sanctifies us: 1. Wherein this operation of God consists; 2. what 
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is the aim of God in this operation?” (1895, pp. 65 ff.) 1 Pet. 1,5a: “We 
are kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation: 1. by the 
power of God; 2. through faith.” (1895, pp. 129 ff.) Rom. 8, 28—30: 
“The comfort which Christians should derive from their election during 
the afflictions of this present life: 1. We should draw the conclusion from 
our election that our faith, our Christianity, rests on a firm foundation 
and leads to a sure goal; 2. we should be assured that all the sufferings 
of this present time work together for our good, and are aids to glory 
for us.” (1895, pp. 199 ff.) Rom. 8, 31—39: “The certainty of a Chris- 
tian’s faith: 1. A believing Christian is sure of his state of grace; 2. nor 
does he doubt that he will persevere unto the end and reach the goal.” 
(1895, pp. 235 ff.) Matt. 25, 14—30: “How Christ the Lord will call His 
servants to account on the last day: 1. He will demand that they return 
the talents entrusted to them; 2. He will make inquiry as to their faith- 
ful management; 3. He will apportion their reward accordingly.” (1897, 
pp. 334 ff.) Rom. 14, 7. 8 (New Year): “Christ the Lord of life and 
death: 1. It lies with Him whether we shall live or die; 2. accordingly, 
we will live and die unto the Lord.” (1908, pp. 15 ff.) Gen. 18, 17—19 
(Cantate): “The priestly function of the Christian head of a family: 
1. Which duties are embraced in it; 2. the blessings accruing from a faith- 
ful discharge of this function.” (1908, pp. 149 ff.) Eph. 2, 19—22: “What 
a great mercy and blessing of God it is that we are members of the holy 
Christian Church: 1. We shall ponder this mercy and blessing; 2. we 
shall give heed to the obligations which this grace and blessing imposes 
on us.” (1904, pp. 129 ff.) Matt. 5, 20—26: “Christ opens up to His dis- 
ciples the spiritual meaning and understanding of the Law: 1. The spirit- 
ual meaning of the Law aims at harmonious cooperation of the heart, 
mouth, and actions of man in fulfilling the Law; 2. the purpose of this 
teaching of Christ is to lead us to a perception of our shortcomings, and 
to urge us to practice obeying God.” (1907, pp. 203 ff.) Rom. 5, 1—11: 
“The joy and glory of justified Christians: 1. They glory in God through 
their Lord Jesus Christ; 2. they glory in the hope of their future glory.” 
(1909, pp. 1 ff.) 2 Thess. 2, 1—12 (Reformation Festival): “Luther has 
1. revealed the man of sin, antichrist;. 2. has judged him with the Word 
and Spirit of God.” (1895, pp. 321 ff.) 1 Sam. 31, 11—13 (Burial of 
President Garfield): ‘Which are the proper and salutary reflections that 
are called forth from the hearts of Christians by our present national 
calamity? 1. We honor the office of our magistrates, and reflect what we 
owe them, and how much cause we have to thank them; 2. we humble 
ourselves in view of the present visitation of God, and are truly penitent ; 
3. in general, we will heed the signs of the times, and hasten to save our 
souls.” (Lutheraner, 1881, pp. 53 f.) Rom. 12, 8. 9 (2. Sunday after Epiph- 
any; at the 50th anniversary of Walther’s ordination to the ministry) : 
“Consider well what the pure preaching of the Word is to you! 1. It is 
the power of God unto faith and salvation; 2: however, it is also a power 
unto godly living.” (Ibid., 1887, pp. 23 f.) Eph. 1, 3—14: “Our eternal 
election: 1. Before the foundation of the world God has elected us unto 
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the adoption of sons and life everlasting; 2. the cause of our election 
must not be sought in us, but solely in the merits of Christ and in the 
mercy of God; 3. the purpose of election cannot fail or be subverted; 4. God 
has already executed a great part of this purpose, and will surely accom- 
plish it at the end.” ([bid., 1905, pp. 353 ff.) ; 

11) Is. 42, 8: “The essence and attributes of God: 1. the essence,” ete. 
(1894, pp. 380 ff.) Hebr. 1, 4: “The angels of God: 1. their species and 
nature; 2. their occupation and ministry.” (1895, pp. 27 f.) James 1, 
14. 15: “Sin: 1. original sin; 2. actual sin; 3. guilt and curse of sin.” 
(1895, pp. 92 f.) Phil, 2, 5—8: “The humiliation of Christ: 1. general 
view of the state of humiliation; 2. the particular. stages of humiliation.” 
(1895, pp. 120 ff.) Phil. 2, 9—11: “The exaltation of Christ: 1. general 
view of the state of exaltation; 2. the particular stages of exaltation.” 
(1895, pp. 122 ff.) Rom. 3, 21—25a: “How we are justified before God: 
1. By grace; 2. for Christ’s sake; 3. through faith.” (1895, pp. 186 ff.) 
Eph. 4, 10—12: “The office of the ministry: 1. Ministers are servants of 
the Church; 2. of Christ.” (1895, pp. 287 f.) Kom. 6, 23: “Temporal 
death: 1, We consider the natural aspect of death; 2. we reflect on the 
changed aspect which Christ has given to death.” (1895, pp. 319 f.) Js. . 
66, 42; “Eternal damnation: 1. the terrible condition of the damned; 
2. the cause of their damnation.” (1895, pp. 348 ff.) John 1, 44—52: 
“Jesus gaining disciples: 1. By His Word He calls and draws the souls 
of men to Himself; 2. He causes those whom He has drawn to know abun- 
dantly that He is their God and King.” (1896, pp. 27 f.) John 4, 1—26: 
“Jesus rescuing the poor and lost children of men from perdition: 1. He 
arouses in them a desire for salvation and peace; 2. He reminds them 
forcibly of their sin, of the damage that has been inflicted on their souls; 
3. He reveals Himself to them as their Savior who has reconciled them 
with God.” (1896, pp..61 ff.) Matt. 5, 1—12: “The eight beatitudes.” 
(1896, pp. 127 f.) Matt. 14, 22—83: “Jesus walking on the sea: 1. a proof 
of His divinity; 2. a great comfort to His followers.” (1896, pp. 188 ff.) 
Luke 9, 46—56: “The Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them: 1. He is particularly anxious to save the little ones; 2. He 
exercises patience in dealing with the weak; 3. He extends the time of 
grace to sinners in order that they may repent.” (1896, pp. 275 ff.) Luke 
15, 11—32: “The prodigal son: 1. his defection; 2. his return; 3. his 
reception.” (1896, pp. 282 ff.) John 11, 1—16: “Life and death of Chris- 
tians are in the hands of the Lord: 1. Whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord; 2. whether we die, we die unto the Lord.” (1896, pp. 310 ff.) John 
11, 17—44: “The protection and defense of Christians against the cruel 
power of death: 1. Christ is the Resurrection and the Life; 2. whosoever 
believeth in Him, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” (1896, pp. 312 ff.) 
Matt. 22, 23—33: “The Lord teaching the resurrection of the dead: 1. He 
proves that the dead rise; 2. He explains how they rise.” (1896, pp. 344 ff.) 
John 17: “The sacerdotal prayer of the Lord: 1. Christ prays the Father 
to glorify Him, in order that the Son may, in turn, glorify the Father; 
2. He prays the Father to keep them that are His in His name and to 
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In 1894, Stoeckhardt contributed a series of Lenten out- 
lines to the Homiletic Magazine, which shows his skill in the 
grouping of texts that have a bearing on a common subject, 
and in their judicious differentiation. The central thought of 
the entire series is the vicarious atonement by the sacrificial 
death of the God-man.”) 

Of sermons for special occasions, besides those noted be- 
fore, we have few from Stoeckhardt. He was no friend of 
anything extraordinary, anything that savored after special 
effort. The sturdy, doggedly persevering routine work of the 
preacher was his favorite domain, and how, within this domain, 
he could make each recurring Sunday look like a great day by 
taking his audiences into the depths of the ordinary Scripture 
lessons, we believe a careful perusal of the sermon-analyses 
above given will amply show. There are some sermons and 
outlines extant, however, which partake of the character of 


preserve them from the world; 3. He prays that the elect, believing chil- 
dren of God of all ages may be given true unity and the heavenly glory.” 
(1896, pp. 382 ff.) Rom, 16, 25—27 (Jubilee of Missouri Synod): “We 
render to God praise, honor, and thanks through Jesus Christ for His 
Word: 1. We return thanks to God, who alone is wise, for having re- 
vealed to us the mystery of the Gospel; 2. we give honor to the great and 
almighty God, who can strengthen us according to His Gospel.” 

12) John 1, 29: “Christ the sacrificial Lamb which God appointed for 
the world: 1. God Himself has appointed and given His only Son as a sac- 
rificial Lamb to the world; 2. God now places this Lamb before the eyes 
of the entire world in His Word.” (pp. 58 f.) Matt. 20, 28: “Christ gave 
Himself for us: 1. His life is the ransom for many; 2. Christ Himself 
willingly surrendered His life.” (pp. 59 ff.) John 11, 47—53:; “Christ 
crucified a sacrifice which the world has placed to its credit with God: 
1. Men intended evil when they killed Christ, the Prince of Life; 2. but 
God regards and accepts the death of Christ as an atonement for the sins 
of the world.” (pp. 61 ff.) John 14, 30: “The passion of our Lord a temp- 
tation of Satan: 1. The devil came upon Him with the whole power of 
darkness; 2. but the prince of this world did not prevail against Him:” 
(pp. 63 ff.) John 3, 14. 15: “A glance —a glance of faith upon the Cru- 
cified can save the sinner: 1. There is salvation in Christ crucified; 
2. whoever looks at Christ crucified, and believes, is saved.” (pp. 76 ff.) 
John 12, 20—26: “The salutary fruit and effect of the death of Christ in 
the hearts of men: 1. The first fruit is the conversion of a sinner; 2. the 
second fruit is the sanctification of the converted sinner.” (pp. 78 ff.) 
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the special sermon, such as his addresses to communicants,”) 
his sermon for the annual Day of Humiliation and Prayer,™) 
his funeral addresses,!*) wedding discourses,'®) sermons at mis- 
sion festivals”) and at a Pastoral Conference,'®) and his address 
at_a children’s service on Christmas Day.”) 


13) Rom. 3, 23—25 a: “Confession and Communion quicken the mem- 
ory, 1. of sin; 2. of grace.” (1902, pp. 78—81.) —1 Sam. 15, 22 (at 
a synodical convention): “Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord?” (1890, pp. 229 
to 234.) 

14) Matt. 11, 12: “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence: 1. How 
few there are that offer the kingdom such violence; 2. those failing to 
do so miss and lose the kingdom of heaven.” (1886, pp. 65—72.) 

15) 1 Cor. 15, 55—57 ; at the burial of a young man. (1879, pp. 205—9.) 
Gen. 46, 32; a general funeral oration. (1882, pp. 72—82.) Ps. 37, 18; 
at the burial of the head of a family. (1888, pp. 38—41.) Ps. 4,9; at 
the burial of a child. (1890, pp. 180—3. Comp. his address from 1 Cor. 2, 2 
at Walther’s funeral. Lutheraner, 1887, pp. 85 f.) 

16) Ps. 128, 5. 6: “The intimate connection of the welfare of a Chris- 
tian home with the welfare of the Christian congregation: 1. Seek ye the 
peace of Jerusalem! 2. And the Lord will bless you out of Zion.” (1882, 
pp. 233—6.) Ps. 146, 5. 6: “Blessed is the man whose help is the God of 
Jacob: 1. in every bodily affliction; 2. in every spiritual trouble; 3. finally, 
in his last anguish.” (1882, pp. 271—5.) 

17) Matt. 13, 31—83:; “It is a characteristic of the kingdom of God 
to grow, increase, and penetrate: 1. within and 2. without.” (1886, 
pp- 257—65.) John 10, 16: “We are to carry out the will of the Shep- 
herd in regard to the sheep: 1. The task assigned us is, to gain the sheep 
that are still without; 2. the success of our work is guaranteed us, be- 
cause Christ, the Shepherd, leads His sheep to His fold; 3. the ultimate 
aim of our mission-work is, one fold and one Shepherd.” (1889, pp. 217—25.) 
Luke 15, 8—10: “It is the Lord’s will that we should, with all diligence, 
seek and save the souls of individual men: 1. Proof that such is the will 
of the Lord; 2. the best manner of carrying this will of the Lord into 
effect.” (1898, pp. 261—72.) James 5, 19. 20: “Christian mission-work 
an agency for saving souls: 1. The aim in Christian mission-work is to 
convert sinners from the error of their way; 2. this is a great and noble 
work, for it means to rescue souls from death; 3. true, this presupposes 
that we take thought for our own souls, and that. we take thought for 
each other.” (1903, pp. 43—53.) 

18) 1 John 2, 12—17: “Two truths which the Church in its conflict 
with the world may not forget: 1. The Church and the world are im- 
placable enemies; 2. the Church possesses sufficient power within to over- 
come the world.” (1902, pp. 141—9.) 

19) 1887, pp. 360 ff. 
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THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
; A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE THIRD ARTICLE. 
(Oontinued.) 


In the words, “But the Holy Ghost has called me by the 
Gospel, enlightened me with His gifts, sanctified and kept me 
in the true faith,” we confess that sanctification is solely the 
work of the Holy Ghost. This truth we considered in a 
recent article. 

Four distinct acts are ascribed to the Holy Spirit: 1. The 
call; 2. enlightening; 3. sanctification in the narrower sense; 
4, preservation. — The phrase “by the Gospel’ qualifies. the 
verbs called, enlightened, sanctified, and kept. And when we 
confess, “The Holy Ghost has called me by the Gospel, ete., 
we give utterance to the distinctive Lutheran, 7. e., Biblical, 
doctrine, that the Holy Ghost never works without means, the 
means of grace, and thereby we reject the doctrine of the sects, 
that the grace of God and His Spirit are communicated by 
an immediate and secret operation, by an inner light, ete. 
“Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God,” 
Rom. 10, 17. The Gospel is the word of the grace of God, 
Acts 20, 24. 32; it mimstereth the Spirit, Gal. 3, 5. This 
Gospel, since it is the Word of God, is “quick and powerful,” 
Hebr. 4, 12; it is the power of God unto salvation,” Rom. 
1,16. Paul explicitly writes to the Thessalonians: “He called - 
you by our Gospel,” 2 Thess. 2, 14. Christians are born again 
by the Word of God, 1 Pet. 1, 23; they grow thereby, 1 Pet. 
2,2; this Word is the seed and the nourishment of the new life. . 

“We must, therefore, constantly maintain that God will confer 
with us in no other way than through His external Word and sacra- 
ments. And all that is boasted of independent of such Word and 
sacraments as being the Spirit, is the very devil himself.” (Smalcald 
Articles, Art. VIII; p. 322.) 
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Luke 14, 17: Come; for all things are now ready. 

The process of calling is beautifully illustrated in the 
parable of the Great Supper. God has prepared salvation for 
all, “all things are now ready” ; and He earnestly and urgently 
calls, “Come!” This is the Gospel call. 


2 Tim. 1, 9: God hath saved us and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to His own 
purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began. 

Paul exhorts Timothy: “Be not ashamed of the testimony 
of our Lord, nor of me, His prisoner; but suffer hardships 
with the Gospel according to the power of God; who saved 
us,” ete. Paul speaks of himself and Timothy, and what 
applies to them applies to all Christians. ‘Be not ashamed,” 
Timothy, “suffer hardships with the Gospel’; for remember 
what great things God has done by you and me: He “saved 
us and called us.” The statement “God saved us’ is followed 
by the manner in which He saved us: “He called us.” We 
were called, and thus we were saved. God called us, and thus 
we came to Him. He called us with “a holy calling.” The 
call proceeded from the holy God, and it was a call to holiness. 
Our salvation in toto we owe to God. LHupressis verbis the 
apostle denies that there was a ground or cause in us that im- 
pelled Him to “save and call us,” when he says: “not according 
to our works.’ Next, he positively asserts the only reason for 
His act: “but according to His own purpose and grace”; the 
reason was His own purpose which was founded on His grace, 
i. @., upon His gracious purpose. The two words, “‘purpose 
and grace,’ emphatically say: it was a gracious purpose. Paul 
proceeds: “which was gwen us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began.” So the call is referred back to eternity; we-did not 
then exist, hence could not impel God in any way. It was 
gwen us; hence it is pure grace. It was given us in Christ; 
hence it is a grace not without Christ, but in Christ. — “Not 
according to our works, but according to His own purpose and 
grace.” Works and grace are opposed to each other; the one 
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excludes the other. Studiously the passage inculeates the 
blessed truth: nothing in us, not our good works, good con- 
duct, or anything else in us, caused God to call us. It was a 
call of pure grace. 


1 Pet. 2, 9: Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness 
into His marvelous light. ; 

Who are they of whom Peter speaks in such eulogistic 
terms? They are they who have been begotten again unto a 
lively hope according to the abundant mercy of God, chap. 1, 3; 
they who are born again, not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, by the Word of God, which liveth and abideth for- 
ever, 1, 23; they who are admonished: “Desire the sineere 
_milk of the Word, that ye may grow thereby,” 2, 2; they who 
are built up a spiritual house on the living stone, Christ, 2, 5; 
the believers, 2, 7. These same people, in contradistinction to 
the unbelievers, are now addressed: “But ye are a chosen 
generation,’ chosen out of the massa perditionis; “a royal 
priesthood.” Priests they are who through Christ have access 
to God, and they are royal priests, kings, who rule over their 
spiritual enemies. “An holy nation,’ a nation whose king is 
Christ; a holy nation because of faith in Christ, and who from 
faith lead a holy life. “A peculiar people,” literally, “a people 
for a possession,” for God’s possession, who will not allow them 
to be plucked out of His hand. What purpose has the apostle 
in view in thus enumerating the high prerogatives of the 
Christians? “That ye should show forth the praises of Him 
who hath called you.’ So we have an exhortation to sanctifi- 
cation. Here, by the way, is a valuable lesson for theological . 
students, future ministers, as well as for ministers in active 
service. When exhorting our Christian people to do good 
works, let us learn from the apostle to build a solid sub- 
structure, to exhort them “by the mercies of God”; let us not 
hammer down upon them with the Law, “Thou shalt!” “Thou 
shalt not!” Let us remember that truly good works flow out 
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of gratitude to God; furthermore, good works, as we may see 
from a close inspection of this text, do not and cannot flow out 
of our natural powers, but from the spiritual powers given 
us in conversion. — 

When the apostle admonishes the Christians to show forth 
the praises of God, he adds: “who hath called you out of 
darkness into His marvelous light.” The call obligates them 
to a life in sanctification, and through the call they have re- 
ceived power to live such a life. 

As Paul, in the preceding passage, spoke of the call, so 
does Peter in the present. By reminding the Christians of 
the call, he reminds them of their entrance into Christianity. 
Let us observe what he says: He “hath called you out of 
darkness.” Darkness, oxotog, is the total absence of light. 
Clearly, before the call they were in darkness. What state 
does that designate? Peter in the context answers: “In time 
past ye were not a people”; “which had not obtained mercy.” 
What state is designated by “light” into which they were 
translated by the call? Again the context answers: “but are 
now a people of God,” “but now have obtained mercy.” And 
now observe the prepositions ¢x—ete = out of —into. Out 
of darkness — terminus a quo; ito light— terminus ad quem. 
How was this entrance into light effected? By any act of 
theirs? No. If left to themselves, they would have remained 
in darkness. How did the blessed change come about? God 
called them out of —into. By and through the call they were 
transferred from darkness to light. It was an efficacious call. 
God called. Through the call they became what they now are 
— Christians. The call included the effect; it was an effectwe 
call. At the same time it was a gracious call. They were in 
darkness and loved darkness. Nothing a parte hominis im- 
pelled God to extend the call. God called them into light. 
The spiritual darkness vanished, their dark minds became 
illumined.— The sinner who is thus called is at that same 
moment illumined; he sees Jesus as His Savior, trusts, be- 
lieves, rejoices, and takes comfort in Him. 
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2 Cor. 4, 6: For God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

This brilliant passage is the standard text for the doctrine 
of illumination. In his defense over against the accusations 
of certain detractors of his apostleship, Paul had spoken of 
people “in whom the god of this world,” the devil, “hath 
blinded the minds: of the unbelieving, that the light,” the 
illumination, “‘of the Gospel of the glory of Christ, who is 
the image of God, should not shine unto them,” v. 4. Speaking 
for himself and the other preachers of the Gospel, the apostle 
says their blindness is not the fault of the Gospel, for that is 
a powerful light, v. 4, nor is it their fault, “for we preach 
” we have no self-seeking aims, “but” we preach 
“Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake,” v. 5. Continuing his argument, he avers that it was 
God Himself who bestowed such knowledge upon them which 
qualified them to preach Christ Jesus by enlightening them, 
and that for the purpose of enlightening others. “God i ts 
who shined in our hearts ;” thus our hearts, dark in themselves 
by nature, became illumined. God “shined in our hearts” by 
manifesting unto us Christ Jesus as Lord, our Savior. Thus 
we received this light, this illumination. And why did God 
do this? “To give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” This we do; “we preach 
Christ Jesus the Lord,” v. 5. This is the sum and substance 
of the Gospel; and this Gospel is a light that shines, v. 4. 
Stating the purpose for which they had been illumined, the 
apostle writes: 7p0¢ gwttamoy tig yuwaews, etc. We may trans- 
late: God shined in our hearts “for the enlightening of the 
knowledge of the glory of God,” or: God shined in our hearts” 
“to give the light,’ the illumination, “of the knowledge of the 
glory of God.” In either case “the knowledge of the glory of 
God” is “the light,” the illumination, which God Himself has 
kindled through the Gospel, v. 4. None but God could do 
this. This truth is impressively set forth by the comparison 
of the creation of light on the first day of creation and the 


not ourselves, 
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creation of this spiritual light in the heart. ‘God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, shined in our 
hearts.” In the beginning, darkness covered the earth. God 
said, “Let there be light!”’ and there was light. Through this 
creative word it sprang into existence. No power inferior to 
the omnipotence of God could produce it. The same power, 
God’s Word, is necessary to dispel spiritual darkness in 
natural man. Cf. 1 Cor. 2, 14; Eph. 2, 1. Where and how 
does God to-day say, “Let there be light!”? In the Word, 
by the preaching of the Gospel, v. 5. This is God’s voice. 
“The light of the Gospel of the glory of Christ,” v. 4, is put 
on the candlestick, and through its illuminating power the 
darkness of the heart is dispelled; it becomes enlightened. 
And whosoever is enlightened sees “the glory of God.” The 
glory, 00€a, of God is the sum total of all divine attributes 
whereby God manifests Himself as God. Such attributes are 
His holiness, love, merey, justice, grace, omniscience, om- 
nipotence, ete. — Where do we see “‘the glory of God’? The 
text answers: “in the face of Jesus Christ.” What does that 
say? “The light of the Gospel,” says v. 4, reveals “the glory 
of Christ,’ and Christ “is the image of God.’ The “glory of 
Christ,” v. 4, and “the glory of God,” v. 6, are identically the 
same, John 1,14. Now, who sees Christ, “the image of God,” 
sees the Father, John 14, 9. So by beholding the glory of 
Christ in the Gospel, we have a knowledge of the glory of God. 
Which of the various attributes constituting the “glory” of 
God are meant in a given passage, the context reveals. Now 
since the context speaks of the Gospel, v. 3, of “the light of 
the glorious Gospel of Christ,” v. 4, of preaching “Christ Jesus 
the Lord,” v. 5, the grace, mercy, and love of God, which He 
manifested by sending His Son as the Redeemer of the world, 
Tit. 8, 4, e¢ al., are primarily to be thought of. 

Jer. 31, 18: Turn Thou me, and I shall be turned; for 
Thou art the Lord, my God. 

In the Scriptures the bestowal of faith is denoted by 
various terms such as call, enlightenment, regeneration, con- 
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version, etc. The same event is looked at from a different 
view-point. The sinner who is effectually called is at the 
same moment enlightened, regenerated, converted, ete. — Our 
Catechism mentions conversion and regeneration. The sinner 
who is called is said to be converted because he is turned from 
sin to God; he is said to be regenerated because he is placed 
in a new life. 

Jer. 31, 18 speaks of conversion. Ephraim prays: “Turn 
Thou me, and I shall be turned.” The English word turn 
gives rise to a striking and truthful picture. Natural man 
is going in the wrong direction, away from God. Of himself 
he cannot turn and come to God. “Turn Thou me,’ Thou 
alone canst do it, “and I shall be turned.” The reason fol- 
lows: “for Thou art the Lord, my God.” God manifests His 
divine power by turning man, who flees from Him into de- 
struction, and changing his mind so that he bids farewell 
to sin, the world, and Satan, and turns to God. — God is sub- 
jectum convertens, and man is simply subjectum convertendum. 

But is this not a prayer of the converted Ephraim? Who- 
soever can and does pray, “Turn Thou me,” is already con- 
verted. True. Far from subverting the point made, this ob- 
jection simply strengthens the position taken. Ephraim, who 
is already turned, prays to be turned. What does this prove? 
That conversion here is to be understood in the wider sense, 
of the daily turning to God, the daily conversion, that con- 
version which is to last through life. Now, since even this 
daily conversion is a work of God, how much more is not the 
first conversion, conversion in its narrower sense, a work of 
God! And Ephraim expressly says, “After I was turned, I 
repented,” v. 19. 


1 Thess. 4,3: This ts the will of God, your sanctification. 
When Paul came to Thessalonica, he preached the Gospel 
of Christ first and foremost. He “reasoned with them out of 
the Scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ must needs 
have suffered and risen again from the dead; and that this 
Jesus, whom I preach unto you is Christ,” Acts 17, 3. Through 


: 
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this Gospel the Thessalonians came to faith. But Paul did 
not only preach redemption and justification, but also “how 
they ought to walk and to please God,” 1 Thess. 4, 1; in other 
words, he also preached sanctification. He showed them not 
only the necessity (de?) of walking in the newness of life, but 
also the “how” (z@¢), the manner of this walk, to please God. 
He exhorted them to “walk worthy of God, who hath called 
you unto His kingdom and glory,” 1 Thess. 2, 12. The call 
obligated them thereto, and gave them power so to walk. And 
in the present chapter he tells the “brethren,” v. 1, why he so 
earnestly beseeches and exhorts them to “abound more and 
more” in sanctification: “This— your sanctification —is the 
will of God.” .God’s good and gracious will is, first of all, 
their salvation by faith in Christ Jesus. But this is also His 
will that Christians, being called out of darkness into His 
marvelous light, should show forth the praises of Him that 
called them, 1 Pet. 2, 9; that, being “light in the Lord,” they 
should “walk as children of light,” Eph. 5, 8; that, to quote 
St. Peter again, ‘as He which hath called you is holy, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation,” 1 Pet. 1, 15. 

“This,” namely, “your sanctification,” “is the will, v¢djua, 
of God.” The apostle does not use the article before dednya; 
he does not say: td dédqua, but simply dédqua, which indicates 
that he does not mean to say: this— your sanctification — is 
the whole will of God, this exhausts His will concerning you, 
but the construction says: this also belongs to the will of God 
—your sanctification. And the word for “sanctification” is 
éytacpos, not dyewabvy. “Ayeaspos has an active sense, Hei- 
ligung; whilst dyewotvy has a passive meaning, Heiligkert. 
Hence the exhortation is: sanctify yourselves, flee sin, get rid 
of sin more and more; ef. v. 1. This is God’s will, just as 
much His divine commandment as, “Thou shalt not steal ;” 
“thou shalt not kill,” ete. And “brethren,” v. 1, who are be- 
sought and exhorted “by the Lord Jesus,” v. 1, will willingly 
give heed to such exhortations, will gladly run the way of 


» God’s commandments. — From the Law, though it cannot give 
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spiritual life, they learn God’s holy will, and the power to put 
off the old man daily they obtain from the Gospel, Rom. 12, 1. 2. 


Eph. 2, 10: For we are His workmanship, created im 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them. 

The peculiar emphasis on the first words of our text: 
Abrou ydp éopev zommpa = “for His workmanship we are,” 
finds its explanation in the preceding context. By nature we 
were dead in trespasses and sins, v. 1; but God, who is rich 
in mercy, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us, 
made us alive, together with Christ, vv. 4. 5. So it is plain: 
“by grace ye are saved,” v. 5. This thought is resumed in 
y. 8 and amplified by the phrase: “through faith’ — “by grace 
are ye saved through faith.” God’s. grace impelled Him to 
kindle faith in our spiritually dead hearts, faith in Christ 
Jesus, and thus we are saved by grace. Grace excludes all 
merit on our part. To make this thought outstanding, the 
apostle continues: “and that not of yourselves.” Spiritual 
vivification, quickening from spiritual death, vy. 2. 5, is a 
gift, and it is a “gift of God,’ v. 8. It is “not of your- 
selves,’ hence “not of works,’ v. 9.— Our conversion is in no 
way a work of our own, else man might boast, v. 9. But it 
is “by grace,” “through faith,’ that no man should boast. 
Conyersion is God’s work im toto; to Him belongs all glory. 
— All boasting on the part of man is excluded; “for,” as 
shown in the foregoing verses, “His workmanship we are.” 
We, we as Christians, our Christianity —all is “a thing of 
His making,” zofjua. This is further explained and empha- 
sized: We are “created in Christ Jesus,’ we are new-created. 
“Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” 
2 Cor. 5, 17. Thus “His workmanship we are.” And now 
the apostle says: We are created in Christ Jesus wnto good 
works, which God hath before ordained, prepared, that we 
should walk in them. Good works cannot be performed until 
we are new-created unto them. In other words: Christians 
only can do good works; but, on the other hand, Christians 
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must know that they “should walk in them.” Good works do 
not save, do not justify, but the justified, the saved Christian 
should be zealous of good works. Tit. 2, 14; Gal. 5, 22—25. 
— But what does the apostle mean when he says: We are 
created unto good works, which God hath before orduined, 
prepared? The words yield no other sense than this, that God 
has made ready, prepared, beforehand those good works in 
which the Christians should walk. And when we ask where 
we are to find them, the context answers: in Christ Jesus, 
in whom we have been created. “Our walk in Him (Christ) 
is a walk in them (the good works).” Our being and life in 
Christ includes the walk in good works, so that we walk as 
He has walked. — Thus all self-glorification is barred. A true 
Christian does not boast of his truly good works that flow from 
faith. All glory and honor for what we Christians are and do 
as Christians belongs to God. (Cf. Stoeckhardt, Lpheserbrief.) 
Springfield, Ill. Louis WEssEL. 


(To be ‘continued. ) 


WHAT IS TO BE USED IN THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
LORD’S SUPPER, GRAPE JUICE ORK WINE? 


(Read before the Louisiana District Conference, August, 1912.) 


It is a fact well known among us that total abstinence 
from intoxicants is not enjoined upon man by the Word of 
God. Nowhere does the Word of God prohibit or condemn 
all use of intoxicating drinks. On the contrary, it very plainly 
approves of the moderate use of such beverages, and has words 
of condemnation only for their abuse. ‘This is readily seen 
from the following Scripture passages: Eph. 5, 18; Rom. 13, 
13. 14; Gal. 5, 21; Luke 21, 34;—Ps. 104, 15; John 2, 
3—11; 1 Tim. 4, 4; 5, 23; Col. 2, 16. However, what is 
quite plain to us is not equally so to others. There are church 
bodies which denounce each and every use of intoxicating 
beverages as sinful. And this condemnation, they claim, is 
required by the Word of God. But while this assertion may 
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be entirely well meant, yet in reality these people do not derive 
their view on the use of liquor from the Holy Scriptures. Their 
opinion has a different parentage. 

But if intoxicating liquor is such a sinful something, if 
any and all use of it is mortal sin, then it certainly ought not 
to be used in the celebration of Holy Communion. To fill the 
blessed cup with a beverage which is so dangerous, apart from 
arguing inconsistency, would be nothing short of the most 
hideous impiety. Very naturally, therefore, wine was banished 
from the celebration of the Eucharist of these people. And 
this innovation is justified not only with the general prohibition 
of the use of intoxicants, but also with an argument of piety, 
viz., that the elimination of wine from the Lord’s Supper is 
demanded by brotherly love, as that sip of wine taken in Com- 
munion may awaken a desire, too powerful to be resisted, for 
more and stronger drink in some of the weaker brethren, and 
eventually become the cause of their everlasting ruin. But if 
wine is now, at this late date, to be ruled out, how came it to 
be used at all? Was it perhaps used in the original celebration ? 
This question is met with an emphatic negative by these people. 
Christ plainly said at the first Supper, not that He would not 
henceforth drink wine, but rather that henceforth He would 
not drink of the fruit of this vine, until that day when He 
should drink it new with His disciples in His Father’s kingdom. 
And this expression, “the fruit of the vine,” it is asserted, says 
nothing as to the stage in which grape juice is found, and in 
the connection in which it occurs can only be equivalent to 
unfermented juice of grapes. What, now, shall we say to these 
things ¢ 

That the Lord’s Supper celebrated by the Christian Church 
in every age was instituted by Christ is a fact admitting of 
no denial. It was none other than Christ who founded this 
institution and enjoined its celebration upon His faithful fol- 
lowers of all times. The Supper which He celebrated is there- 
fore undeniably the original, the type, the norm of the Supper 
celebrated by the Christian Church. This being granted, it 
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very naturally follows that it is a matter of greatest moment 
for our present inquiry to ascertain, if that be possible, what 
it was that the divine Founder employed in the original cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, whether grape juice or wine. And 
this is not an impossibility. For turning to the records re- 
lating the institution of the Lord’s Supper, we find a historic 
note to assist us in ascertaining, what it was that the Savior 
used in the first Supper, what the earthly material was in the 
cup which He gave to His disciples, saying: “Take, drink 
ye all of it; this cup is the new testament in my blood.” 
Matt. 26, 17—19 we read: ‘Now the first day of the feast of 
the unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying unto 
Him, Where wilt Thou that we prepare for Thee to eat the 
passover? And He said, Go into the city to such a man, and 
-say unto him, The Master saith, My time is at hand: I will 
keep the passover at thy house with my disciples. And the 
disciples did as Jesus had appointed them; and they made 
ready the passover.” Of. Mark 14, 12—14. 16; Luke 22, 7. 
14. 15. From the combined statements of these three evangel- 
ists it appears to absolute satisfaction that the Lord’s Supper 
was founded at the celebration of the passover. During the 
course of the paschal meal Jesus took the bread, gave thanks, 
and distributed it to His disciples. At the celebration of the 
passover He, after the same manner, took the cup, gave thanks, 
and gave it to them, saying, “Take, drink,” ete. What did 
this cup contain? It did not contain grape juice. It contained 
wine. For the passover, celebrated somewhat differently at 
Christ’s time than when first instituted (Ex. 12), was cele- 
brated with wine and not with grape juice. This we learn 
from the Mishna. We will properly appreciate the statements 
of the Mishna on this matter if we bear in mind that it con- 
tains the legal decisions of the ancient rabbis, their explana- 
tions and applications of the law (mostly the ceremonial and 
civil law) to special cases, and their regulations regarding cere- 
monial observances. Naturally the contents of the Mishna are 
of an earlier date than the final reduction of these oral tradi- 
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tions to the permanency of writing, which took place towards 
the close of the second century of our era. A further factor 
to be remembered here is that, when the Mishna was written, 
the passover was no longer kept at Jerusalem, as at Christ’s 
time, because the temple had been destroyed, and that its in- 
tention was to give an exact account of the proper observance 
of the passover, so that Israel might know what to do when 
it would again have possession of the city of David, and its 
temple would stand as and where it once stood. What, then, 
does it say with reference to this matter? Targum Pesachim, 
chap. 10, we read: “Also a poor man ate not save in a recum- 
bent position. — And they do not open for him less than four 
cups of wine, even though he live on alms. At the first cup 
he gives thanks to God for the day and for the wine. —If any 
one wishes to drink between the first two cups, he may do so 
(according to Maimonides, because wine does not readily in- 
ebriate when drunk while a person is eating); but between 
the third and the fourth cup (nothing being eaten between 
them) he may not drink.” 1) Another quotation from the same 
source reads as follows: “The third cup is the cup of blessing 
after food. Pure wine is poured in, and a mixture with water 
is made in the cup. The fourth is that over which they sing 
the Hallel, and he adds the benediction of the song: ‘Let all 
Thy works praise Thee, O Lord,’ and, ‘Blessed be He who has 
created the fruit of the vine.’” (Pesach. 117.) Again: “In 
every one of those cups must be a quarter measure of wine, 
be it pure or diluted, be it old or new.” *) From these quota- 

1) Etiam pauper non edebat nisi circa mensam recumbens. — Nec 
aperiunt ei minus quam quatuor pocula vini, etiamsi eleemosynis susten- 
tetur. Ad primum poculum benedicit diei ac vino. — Inter priora duo 
pocula, si quis bibere voluerit, bibat (secundum Maimonidem, quia vinum 
non facile inebriat inter edendum) ; at intra tertium et quartum non bibat. 

2) Poculum tertium est poculum benedictionis post cibum. Vinum 
purum infunditur et fit commixtio aquae in poculo. Quartum est, super 
quo perficiunt Hallel, additque benedictionem cantici laudent Te, Domine, 
omnia opera Tua, et: Benedictus sit, qui creavit fructum vitis. — In uno- 
quoque poculorum illorum debet esse quartale vini, sive meri sive diluti, 


sive veteris sive novi. (Quoted in Paulus, Kommentar ueber die drei ersten 
Evangelien, pp. 575. 594.) ; 
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tions it is very plain that the passover, as it had been observed 
in Jerusalem, was celebrated with wine. Nor need any one 
scruple to accept this testimony because our translation is de- 
rived not from the original, but from a Latin version. For 
wine the translation says “vinum” and not “mustum.” Vinwm 
in these translations is the equivalent of ‘. which always 
means wine and never grape juice (see Jewish Cyclopedia 
under “Wine”), so that we are not at all at a disadvantage for 
being unable to refer directly to the original. Now if it was 
a universally accepted and established custom, while Israel 
kept the passover at Jerusalem, to use wine in this observance, 
it necessarily follows that Christ also celebrated His last pass- 
over with wine. It also follows that the cup which He conse- 
crated and gave to His disciples to drink contained wine. Thus 
here already the conclusion is forced upon us that in the original 
Supper wine and not grape juice was used. 

The Jewish Cyclopedia, which ought to be heeded as an 
authority, says in the article. “Passover” that in the observance 
of this rite wine was used. 

Schaff-Herzog, in the article ‘“Lord’s Supper,” says: “At 
the end of the Supper, before the singing of the Hallel, He 
takes in like manner the cup of wine, which was passed from 
hand to hand four times during the paschal meal, and gives it 
to them.” 

But perhaps some are not satisfied to accept these quo- 
tations from authorities of the highest order as sufficient to 
prove that Christ used wine in the first celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Perhaps the proof offered thus far seems to be lacking 
in stringency. If so, there is an argument on the strength of 
which we maintain that Christ in the institution of the Supper 
used wine from which there is no reasonable escape. We have 
reference to the fact that grape juice at that time of the year 
when the passover was held was a physical impossibility. In 
the article “Agriculture” in the Jewish Cyclopedia we find the 
following: “The first crops planted (by the Jews) were the 
pulse varieties early in Heshwan (October); barley followed 
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a few days later and wheat last of all. The harvesting seasons 
were Nisan (April) for barley, Siwan (early June) for wheat, 
Tishri (September) for fruits.” The correctness of these state- 
ments is borne out by passages from the Scriptures. Lev. 
26, 5 the promise of God to Israel is, that if it keeps His com- 
mandments, their threshing shall reach unto the vintage and 
the vintage shall reach unto the sowing time. Micah 7, 1 the 
Church, complaining of her small number, voices this lament: 
‘Woe is me! for I am as when they have gathered the summer 
fruits, as the grape gleanings of the vintage; there is no cluster 
to eat.”” The summer, accordingly, was the time when grapes 
were ripe. To be more exact, the vintage in Palestine lasted 
from June to September. Now we are not informed that the 
Jews were cognizant of a process by which to preserve grapes 
entire from September to April. Neither is there any record 
stating that Christ, at the last passover He celebrated, miracu- 
lously produced grapes to fill the passover cup with their juice, 
or that He halfway inverted the miracle of Cana by making 
grape juice out of wine. Nor yet is there the slightest shadow 
of evidence that the Jews knew how to preserve grape juice in 
its original form. However, we do know something about the 
use to which grapes were most largely put after they had been 
gleaned. The Jews made wine of them, an operation which 
required but little time. “From the vats” (into which it ran 
from the press) “the wine was dipped into leather bottles or 
earthen jars (Josh. 9, 13; Jer. 13, 12). There it was allowed 
to ferment, and this process began within from six to twelve 
hours.” That seven to ten months after the process of fer- 
mentation had begun wine had evolved we may safely believe. 


And until reliable evidence is brought forward to establish with | 


positive certainty that the Jews had vintage in April, or that 
they possessed chemicals to keep grape, juice unfermented for 
nearly a year, or that they had modern refrigerators and cold 
storage plants, we must believe that Christ used wine in the 
celebration of the first Lord’s Supper. 

From the original Supper we now go forward to the apos- 
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tolic celebration of this rite. The Savior had commanded His 
Church to celebrate the Holy Supper even as He had celebrated 
it, down to the end of time. And the apostolic Church was 
obedient to its Lord’s injunction: “This do in remembrance 
of me.” This appears from Acts 2, 42; 20, 11. This is seen 
also from 1 Cor. 11. Nor are we at a loss to determine what 
was used by the apostolic Church when celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. We may learn this from the eleventh chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. Let us carefully examine the 
verses of this chapter bearing on this matter. The apostle, 
first of all, sharply rebukes the Corinthian Christians, because, 
when they “came together into one place, this was not to eat 
the Lord’s Supper.” He does not mean to say that in the 
Corinthian congregation Communion was not celebrated, but 
that the manner of celebrating was improper. For according to 
y. 21, in eating, every one “took before other his own supper, 
and one was hungry and another drunken.” An evil practice 
had crept into this congregation in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper. Some of the members, very likely those of some wealth, 
brought an abundant supply of food and drink to the assembly, 
while others brought nothing. And they that brought much 
ate and drank much. In fact, some drank so freely as to be- 
come intoxicated. But this was not what the apostle had taught 
them. Therefore he says, v. 22: “What? have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in? Or despise ye the Church of God; and 
shame them that have not?” If they desired to eat and drink 
liberally, they should do this at home. Their behavior was a 
flagrant breach of the law of brotherly love. It was wrong to 
eat and drink to satiety, leaving the poor to stand by neglected 
and unfed. It was, furthermore, not proper that they indulged 
in the cup that inebriates. That wrong practice described in 
v. 21 was not what St. Paul had taught them. What he had 
taught them he states vv. 23—26, viz., to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper even as Christ had done in the night in which He 
was betrayed. Now what strikes us most forcibly is, that the 
apostle does not take the Corinthian Christians to task for 
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tolerating the use of wine in their religious assemblies. If he 
had been of the conviction that any and every use of wine is 
sinful, then, as an apostle of Christ, he had the bounden duty 
to censure in unequivocal terms what he knew to be exceedingly 
sinful. Had this been his conviction, he must have flared up 
in holy indignation, and the eleventh chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians should have embodied a few lightning bolts 
of righteous wrath from the inspired apostle directed against 
those who dared to bring the drink of devils to their religious 
meetings. But there is no trace of anything of this kind. 
The apostle is highly displeased with those who become 
“drunken,” but not one syllable does he write to indicate that 
wine was entirely out of place in the church. And the reason 
for this is not remote. When the first Christians celebrated 
Communion, they themselves brought the earthly elements, 
bread and wine, to their services. So it was also in Corinth. 
However, there were some who, instead of bringing bread and 
wine for Communion only, brought a full meal, evidently not 
satisfied with the order of things St. Paul had taught them. For 
this the apostle reprimanded them. But he did not banish 
wine from their service. And from this we infer that he con- 
sidered it self-evident that wine should be brought; indeed, 
he considered it an absolute necessity. For the celebration, he 
had taught them, was not his own invention. On the contrary, 
he had received of the Lord that which he had delivered unto 
them. That which he had received of the Lord, however, was 
nothing else than the celebration of the Supper as Christ had 
instituted it in the night in which He was betrayed. What 
Christ used we already know. And there is not the frailest pin 
of evidence on which to hang the hypothesis that the observance 
of Communion as Christ taught it to St. Paul differed in any 
respect from the original Supper. Now the absence of a sweep- 
ing prohibition of wine at the services of the Corinthian Chris- 
tians becomes thoroughly comprehensible, and drives the con- 
clusion home with irresistible force that St. Paul delivered 
unto these people to celebrate the Holy Supper with wine. 
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Now fair-mindedness compels assent to the statement that 
St. Paul considered wine an indispensable necessity for the 
proper celebration of the Lord’s Supper. But if the Lord’s 
Supper which he taught the Corinthians was celebrated with 
wine, then he also, most assuredly, taught the other congrega- 
tions which he founded and instructed to use wine as one of 
the earthly elements in this ordinance. Then, likewise, the 
Lord’s Supper as the other apostles taught it to their churches 
must have been celebrated with wine. For all taught the ob- 
servance of the Supper as they had learned it from the Lord. 
Thus the practice of pure Christianity, the practice of the 
apostolic Church under the guidance of men directed and up- 
held by the Holy Spirit, was to celebrate the Holy Supper not 
with grape juice, but with wine. 

Passing on from the apostolic age and from the hallowed 
confines of the inspired writings of apostles and evangelists into 
the broad expanse of patristic literature, we find abundant 
testimony as to the material used in the celebration of the 
Eucharist in those days. It was bread and wine. For the sake 
of brevity only a few quotations are adduced. Justin Martyr 
(Apol. I, 65) gives a full description of the manner in which 
the Eucharist was celebrated in his time. There he says in 
part: “Then bread and a cup of water and wine are brought 
to him who presides over the brethren. ... Those among us 
who are called deacons give to each of those present to partake 
of the consecrated bread and wine and water.”*) Tertullian 
says (De Oratione IV, Adv. Marcion. IV, 40): “In the bread 
is accounted the body of Christ. His blood He hath consecrated 
in wine.” 4) Cyprian (Hpist. 63 ad Caecilian.) writes: “When 
in the cup water is mixed with the wine, the people are made 
one with Christ and the multitude of believers is united to Him 
in whom it believes.”°) Cyril of Jerusalem (Cateches. IV, 

8) “Exevta mooopéoetat tH aoosota@tu tv adshp@y Goros xai mothoroy 
Bdatos xal xodmatos.... Oi xahobuevor mag’ Huty didxovor diddaow sxcdore 
tov naoorvtmy metahapety amd tod edyaorotndévtos dotov xal oivov xai bdatoc. 

4) Tertullian, quoted from Krauth’s Conservative Reformation. 


5) Quando in calice vino aqua miscetur, Christo populus adunatur et 
credentium plebs ei, in quem credit. 
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Epist. ad Coelosyr.) says: “In the type of bread His body is 
given thee, and in the type of wine His blood. His sacred 
flesh and His precious blood we receive in the bread and wine.” °) 
Quotations of this kind could be multiplied without much 
trouble. Thus the Christian Church of the first centuries gives 
its testimony to the propriety of using wine in the Lord’s 
Supper. In fact, failure to use wine was accounted a mark 
of heresy. The Ebionites and Encratites used water instead of 
wine. The Artotyritae observed their Lord’s Supper with bread 
and cheese. However, these bodies were catalogued as heretics, 
and one of the heterodox opinions that relegated them to the 
company of false believers was their peculiar view as to what 
was to be used in the celebration of Holy Communion. 

From what has thus far been stated the conclusion evolves 
with certainty that the original Supper was celebrated with 
wine, and that the apostolic Church likewise employed wine in 
its Eucharist. It furthermore appears that the cup of blessing 
which the Christian Church of the first centuries had on its 
altars was filled with wine. It must be admitted that a practice 
of the postapostolic Church does not necessarily establish a law 
for the Christian Church. And the Lutheran Church has never 
found trouble in setting itself right with doctrines, institutions, 
and practices of that period which could not lay claim to a 
better reason for their perpetuation than their origin in the 
early centuries after apostolic times. Nor do we attach too 
much weight to the testimony of the fathers quoted above. Their 
testimony has weight and value only inasmuch as it is corrobo- 
rative of apostolic doctrine and practice. However, with the 
apostolic age and with the example of Christ things are very 


different. Their practice in this matter partakes of the nature 


of an authoritative example, is something necessarily to be 
imitated. Their example cannot be disposed of with such 
platitudes as, “Times change, conditions are different now than 
they were 30 or 60 after Christ,” or, “Not everything that 
Christ did necessarily imples a law of universal obligation 


6) Quoted from Krauth’s Conservative Reformation. 
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for all Christians of all times.” The present matter, unfortu- 
nately for some people, does not belong under this flexible and 
capacious category. For this matter, the use of wine in the 
Lord’s Supper, is hedged in and safeguarded by a word of 
Christ, by a command of the God-man Himself. Christ’s com- 
mand.to His Church is: “This do in remembrance of me,” 
viz., take bread and wine, even as I have done, give thanks over 
them, and eat and drink. And through St. Paul the same Lord 
gives the same injunction. And this command is binding upon 
all Christians down to the end of time. From this manner of 
celebrating Holy Communion we dare not depart, if we would 
continue faithfully in the Word of our Lord and Savior. In- 
deed, we are constrained by this command of Christ, “This do 
in remembrance of me,” to label the practice of substituting 
grape juice for wine in Communion a deviation from the Word 
of Christ, an unwarranted innovation, amounting to forfeiture 
of that title most dear to true Christians, namely, a true disciple 
of Christ. Furthermore, since Christ Himself used wine in 
the Holy Supper, and since St. Paul taught the Corinthians to 
likewise use wine, and since by the command of Christ this is 
obligatory upon all Christians, it follows that persons who 
undertake to supplant wine with grape juice in the Lord’s 
Supper have no complete Sacrament of the Altar. A substitute 
for wine inevitably carries with it the elimination of an essen- 
tial element of the Eucharist. Only of the eucharistic bread 
are we permitted to say, “This is Christ’s body,” and only of 
the eucharistic wine are we allowed to say, “This is Christ’s 
blood.” Only when we use bread and wine in the Supper, 
are we assured that in, with, and under them shall we receive 
the body given into death for us, and the blood shed for the 
remission of our sins. The assertion that “grape juice meets 
all the demands of the case” (Peloubet, Commentary on Mat- 
thew), and therefore does not imply the elimination of an es- 
sential factor, is simply not true. Grape juice is not wine. 
Grape juice that has become wine has undergone an essential 
change. If it is permissible to use grape juice instead of wine, 
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then it is also permissible, on the strength of the assertion that 
the expression “the fruit of the vine” says nothing as to the 
stage in which grape juice is found, to use wine that has turned 
into vinegar, as that, too, is of the fruit of the vine. But this 
expression, “the fruit of the vine,” is not as indefinite as some 
would have us believe. What Christ had in the cup at the 
passover was wine. And this He calls the “fruit of the vine.” 
Hence this expression is, under the circumstances, an exact 
equivalent of the term wine. Moreover, in the already quoted 
passage from the Mishna we are informed that the paterfamilias 
adds to the Hallel the words: ‘‘Blessed be He who has created 
the fruit of the vine” (above Pesach. 117), referring to that 
which was drunk at the passover, which was wine, again identi- 
fying the fruit of the vine with wine. Hence we argue that 
only if we use wine in the Lord’s Supper are we sure that in it 
we shall receive Christ’s blood. And people who go to such 
lengths of temerity as to displace the wine of the Lord’s Supper 
with grape juice mutilate that blessed ordinance and deprive 
themselves of a priceless blessing. 

In the introduction already it was pointed out that the 
erroneous view of certain sectarian bodies concerning alcoholic 
beverages led them to eliminate wine from the Lord’s Supper. 
In addition to this there is something else that must have aided 
greatly in prompting them to adopt their false position with 
reference to the matter under discussion, and that is their denial 
of the real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the consecrated 
elements of the Eucharist. Bread and wine are to them merely 
symbols, signs, mediating and imparting nothing. They had, 


prior to using grape juice instead of wine, already abandoned ” 


and rejected the true Lord’s Supper. Naturally, therefore, it 
was a small matter to substitute something else for wine. Their 
spiritual ancestors had, so to speak, paved the way for them 
in this matter, and that on the very contention that the earthly 
elements of the Lord’s Supper are merely symbols and nothing 
more. Calvin was of the opinion that where bread and wine 
could not be obtained something else might lawfully be sub- 
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stituted. Beza follows him, and asserts that in default of bread 
and wine other things could rightly be taken. It cannot there- 
fore create much surprise when their offspring now make a rule 
of what they considered only as a possibility, and declares in 
the name of extraordinary holiness that wine may not be used 
and a substitute must be employed. For if the Lord’s Supper 
contains only symbols, and nothing but symbols, the spiritual 
nourishing of the soul may just as well be represented by eatables 
and drinkables other than bread and wine. Nay, if wine be 
as objectionable as they would have it appear, then something 
else must be utilized. 

Seriptures, however, speak a very different language re- 
garding the real nature of the Eucharist. The cup of blessing 
is the communion of the blood of Christ; the bread is the com- 
munion of the body of Christ. In other words, eating and 
drinking the eucharistic bread and wine we partake of, we 
receive orally the body and blood of Christ. And this partici- 
pation is strictly limited to, and inseparably bound up with, 
the bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper. Hence it is unwise, 
unsafe, and counter to the Word of God to use anything else 
than bread and wine in the Sacrament of the Altar. And it is 
wise, absolutely safe, and in full agreement with the Word of 
God to abide by the original order of things in the celebration 
of the Holy Supper. Im fact, in all matters of faith and prac- 
tice the right and the only course is the course indicated by 
the infallible Word of God. 

Gretna, La. A. Wismar. 


WARTBURG LETTERS OF LUTHER. 
(Continued. ) 

Troubles with his printers—the crux of the eager author 
for centuries — and anxiety because of the bold course pursued 
by Carlstadt in his effort to overthrow the enforced celibacy 
of the Roman priesthood, still harass the mind of our noble 
exile. Also this letter is a de facto rebuttal of the slanders 
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which modern Romanists have fabricated out of a fabulous 
connection between Luther’s marriage and Luther’s “apostasy.” 
A special interest attaches to this letter because of Luther’s 
account of a chase in which he took part, and which he de- 
scribes in his quaint style. 


To Str Grorcre Sparatin, My Frienp in THE Lorp:?) 
Jesus. 


1. Grace! I have received from you, my dear Spalatin, 
the second and the third (printer’s) form of my treatise on 
Confession. I had received these same forms, together with 
the first, some time ago, from Philip. But I am chagrined, 
and displeased to quite an unusual degree, because of the 
printer’s work. Would to God I had not sent you any German 
manuscript, seeing that the printing is done in such an untidy, 
careless, and jumbled style,”) not to mention the bad types and 
the bad paper! That printer John is a John-a-dreams who 
sticks to his old ruts.) 

2. By all means see to it, I pray, that he does not get the 
German Postils to print, but keep all the manuscript that I 
have so far sent from him and return it to me, that I may 
send it to another printer. For of what use is all my labor 
on these manuscripts, if his untidy and inaccurate work will 


1) The original of this letter is found in the General Archives of An- 
halt. It is published in Aurifaber, Vol. I, fol. 349; in De Wette, Vol. II, 
p- 41, and in the Erlangen Correspondence, Vol. III, p. 217.— St. L. Ed. 
15, 2521 ff. 

2) The treatise to which Luther refers was translated for the THEO- 
LOGICAL QUARTERLY (Vol. 10, pp. 185 ff.) by Prof. Kruse. For this trans- 
lation the St. Louis edition was available. What labor the removal of the 
bungling work of the Wittenberg, Walch, and Erlangen editions in the 
numbering of divisions and paragraphs of this treatise had caused him, 
Prof. Hoppe tells in Vol. 19, col. 838, note 2. 

3) The common saying, “Hans in eodem,’ meaning an incorrigible 
person, has been changed by Luther to “Johannes in eodem tempore,” 
meaning: Johnny keeps his own time, or clings to his habits; you can- 
not make him do better. — De Wette held that the printer in question was 
Lufft, but later research has shown that it was Gruenenberg. See St. L. Ed. 
19, p. 38. 
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cause other printers even to increase his errors? I should not 
like to have postils such as these committed against the Gospels 
and Epistles; it is better they should be concealed than pub- 
lished in this style. This is the reason, too, why I am not send- 
ding you any more copy now, although I have nearly ten large 
‘sheets on this subject ready. Nor shall I send any more at all, 
until I have learned that these filthy mercenaries, in printing 
books, regard their own profit less than the advantage of the 
readers. 

3. For these printers seem to think: We are satisfied if 
we make money; let the readers see how they get along with 
our books.— Philip has sent me three sheets of the treatise 
against Latomus, with which I am greatly pleased. 

4, Oh, how I would like to see Carlstadt make an effort 
to refute celibacy with apter texts of Scripture. I am afraid 
he will bring himself and us into ill repute. For what sort of 
interpretation of Scripture, do you think, is this, viz., that “to 
give your seed to Moloch” means to become polluted by seminal 
emission? Why, everybody knows that “seed’’ in that passage 
means children or offspring, as is shown by Ps. 87, 25. 28 and 
John 8, 33. Why does he not make use of the terms of Scrip- 
ture, which names this vice effeminacy (mollitiem) and un- 
cleanness, as the apostle usually does (1 Cor. 6,9; Gal. 5, 19) ? 
And now he is even perverting the passage in Timothy ¢on- 
cerning the widows that are to be rejected, by applying it to 
celibates.°) His opponent will in many ways successfully re- 
fute this argument. 

5. It is an excellent subject that he has taken up, and a 
very good enterprise; but I wish he would also carry it for- 
ward to success in an excellent and accomplished manner. For 
you see how necessary it is that we write with great clearness 


4) “Ich moechte nicht, dass man sich nach diesem Exempel an den 
Evangelien und Episteln versuendige.” 

5) For a public disputation to be held June 21, 1521, Carlstadt had 
published seven theses. The first thesis read as follows: “As we reject 
the younger widows, so also monks and young unmarried priests.” 

12. 
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and by putting forward our best strength, because our oppo- 
nents. spurn even our clearest and most striking arguments. 
How much more ought we who are “a spectacle unto the 
world,” 1 Cor. 4, 9, to exercise care that ours be ‘‘sound speech 
that cannot be condemned,” as Paul teaches. (Tit. 2, 8.) 

6. It may be that I am worrying about things that do not 
concern me, but they will be things that concern me if he 
gains his purpose. For is it not exceedingly dangerous to 
instigate such a multitude of celibates to marry by such un- 
reliable and uncertain passages of Scripture, and thus bring 
upon them later continuous afflictions of conscience, worse than 
those which they suffer now? I, too, desire to see celibates 
free to marry, as the Gospel would have them to be, but I 
am not sufficiently clear in my mind yet how to go about this 
matter. But these remarks of mine are useless; perhaps he 
does not wish to be checked in his course, and we will have to 
let him have his way. 

7. I am-sending you, as you had requested, a brief ex- 
planation of the passage in John.®) It will be your business 
to insert it in a proper place. Though I have not the entire 
sermon in my memory, I think, however, that I have quite 
abundantly explained this matter before, and perhaps what I 
send at present is superfluous and was not needed at all. 

8. Do not grieve because I suffer exile. I do not care 
where I stay; if I only do not prove a burden and molestation 
to these people in the long run. For I do not like to see any 
one burdened on my account. I have a certain belief, how- 
ever, that I am staying here by order and at the expense of 
our prince. If it were not so, and I knew that I am consuming 
the substance of this gentleman,’) I should not remain here an 


6) The letter to Melanchthon of August 5 (see THEOL. QUARTERLY 13, 
42) shows that Spalatin had asked Luther for a fuller explanation of John 
20, 22 f. The explanation was inserted in the Sermon on Confession, in 
§§ 63—68 of the Second Part. (St. L. Ed. 19, 833, translated in THEOL. 
QUARTERLY 11, 28—31.) 

7) Count Hans von Berlepsch, the keeper of Castle Wartburg. 
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hour, although he ministers gladly and cheerfully to all my 
wants. 

9. If anybody’s goods are to be wasted, you know, it 
ought to be the goods of princes, because to be a prince, and 
not to be something of a robber, is not possible, or hardly 
possible; and the greater the prince, the greater his robberies 
will have to be. You had better give me certain information 
about this matter. For I can learn nothing from this kind 
gentleman, except that he provides for me from the prince’s 
purse. But it is a trait of mine to fear that I am a burden 
to people, when perhaps I am not a burden; and it is proper 
for a generous person to have such a fear. 

10, Last Monday (August 12) I went hunting for two 
days, in order to get acquainted with the bitter-sweet pastime 
of heroes. We caught two rabbits and a few miserable quails. 
Truly, this is a proper occupation for idle people! Even amid 
the traps and dogs I was engaged in theological meditation, 
and while the outward aspect of those things gave me much 
pleasure, I felt a great and painful compassion because of the 
mystery hidden in those things. For what else is all this than 
an imagery of the devil who pursues and hunts poor little 
animals with his dogs, the wicked teachers? This extremely 
sad interpretation of the allegory, which apples the figure of 
the hunt to the souls of simple believers, was readily sug- 
gested to me. 

11. I even hit upon a more horrible interpretation of the 
allegory. By my effort we had saved the life of one poor 
rabbit; I had wrapped it in a sleeve of my coat, and had 
gone away for a moment. In the meantime the dogs had 
found the poor rabbit, had broken its right hind leg through 
the coat, and had killed it by strangling. Thus the pope and 
Satan are raging so fiercely as to destroy even the souls of 
such as had been saved, and they do not mind my efforts at all. 

12. Yes, I am tired of this hunt; I consider it more en- 
joyable to hunt bears, wolves, boars, foxes, and wicked teachers 
of that caliber, and to run them through with spears and 
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arrows. However, I take comfort in the reflection that my 
allegorical interpretation comes very close to salvation; for 
when rabbits and innocent animals are caught by men, that is 
an altogether different matter than when they are caught by 
bears, wolves, and robber falcons, and by bishops and _ theo- 
logians who are like these, because it means that when souls 
are caught by the latter they are swallowed up by hell, but 
when caught by the former, they are received into heaven. 

13. These things I wished to signify to you in this letter 
in a playful vein, in order that you eaters of venison at court 
may know that you will be brought into paradise like game 
which Christ, the best huntsman, could hardly catch and keep 
with much effort. There is a (higher) chase exhibited to 
you while you are engaged in the sport of your chase. 

14. I have changed my mind, and am sending the rest of 
the manuscript for the Postils, because I happened to think 
that it might not be possible to postpone or delay this business, 
in case you have already begun to print what I sent you. I 
would, however, like to see the printing done in a large quarto 
form and with Lotther’s types, because it is going to be a large 
book. I shall divide it according to the four seasons, quarter 
by quarter, so as not to have it become too cumbersome and dear. 

15. But my wishes are useless, because not that which I 
wish will be done, but what people at your end will choose 
to do. No matter what is done, however, see to it, I pray, 
that my manuscripts are preserved in good order,. or returned 
to me. J know what sort of a devil is after them. I shall 
feel surprised to see my Magnificat published at last. Fare 
well. Pray for me. 


On the Festival of the Assumption of Mary (August 15), 
1521. Martin Luruer. 


The letter which we offer now is a most important docu- 
ment in the history of the Reformation. Through vilifications 
of Rome, extending through four centuries, Luther has been 
represented as a reckless religious dare-devil, and a spiritual 
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mountebank, who would adopt any course of action that prom- 
ised him success. To thoughtful minds it has never been easy 
to believe this; for the Lutheran Reformation has such strong 
elements of truth and righteousness, and the Creed which 
sprang from those battles with Rome four centuries ago shines 
with such a brilliant luster of Scripturalness and apostolicity, 
that even the layman of average intelligence is forced to con- 
fess: If Luther, who produced these things, was the scoundrel 
that the popes say he was, he was a blessed scoundrel. — In 
this letter of September 9, 1521, posterity can see the mind 
of Luther wrestling with an ethical question which strikes at 
the tap-root of the pope’s power. A revolutionary would have 
made short work of monasteries and monastic vows— and 
of men’s consciences. Luther is more concerned about the 
rule of God’s Word in the hearts of men than about the 
overthrow of the seminaries and hotbeds of papism. 


To Puitie Merancutrnon.!) 
Jesus. 


I am greatly pleased with your doctrinal compend.?) My 
(mental) poverty is so great, compared with your wealth, that 
I have no criticism to offer. Continue by all means, and do 
what you think best. I should like to be with you, in order 
to reach some definite conclusion in the matter of vows. It 
is very unsatisfactory to argue this point in our letters; for, 
as a rule, one correspondent writes a great deal about what 
the other does not need to be told at all, and omits the main 
question, as happened to us on the subject of Confession. If 
possible, I shall arrange for a secret meeting with you at 
some place, because this matter is weighing on my mind. 
Meanwhile I shall indulge in some useless prattle about it. 


1) This letter is found, in Latin, in Cod. Jen. b, f. 11; in Aurifaber’s 
collection, Vol. I, fol. 351b, and in De Wette’s, Vol. II, 45. Prof. Hoppe 
has rendered the letter in German from De Wette’s text in St. L. Ed. 19, 
1794 ff. 

2) Melanchthon’s Loci Uheologici, the first Lutheran Dogmatics. 
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You write that you insist on your view, that a vow which 
it is impossible to keep must be canceled, lest it be kept with 
sin to the party trying to keep it. Pray, is not that stating 
the matter quite unintelligibly? You talk as if you would 
have a vow canceled for the reason that it is impossible to 
keep it. By the same argument you could be compelled to 
grant that the divine commandments must be abolished. 

Or does it make a difference that the commandments were 
imposed on us, while the vow was freely assumed by us? That 
would only prove that the vow must be abolished, not because 
it is impossible to keep it, but because it has been freely 
assumed. However, this matter, which was freely assumed, 
is become a law of God; for Scripture says: “Perform your 
vows.” Do not follow reason, but Scripture, in this matter, 
and abolish vows a priori, not a posteriori; that is, refute the 
law of vows and their ordinance, as I am struggling to do. 
I care nothing whether a vow can be kept or not; you cannot 
prove anything to me that way; for in that way you might 
also prove that married people may separate if they cannot 
agree with one another. In my judgment all seems to depend 
on the question whether the vow is valid or not. 

Your doctrinal compend states, with a good deal of pro- 
priety, that the bondage of vows is foreign to the Gospel and 
hostile to the bondage of the spirit. But we are arguing the 
question of vows, not of the bondage of vows. For you know 
what liberty and bondage in this matter means, and where it 
is found: not in the vows, but in the spirit. For a free man 
can, with the Apostle Paul, submit to all laws and to every 
dominion, as St. Bernard and others who were true monks 
(feliciter religiost) did when they submitted to vows: 

For this, too, is part of the evangelical liberty, that we 
may submit to vows and laws. The Law of God, says the apostle, 
is not of faith, nor is it altogether of liberty and contrary to 
the Gospel; nevertheless, we live freely under the Law. Many 
persons have freely served under the bondage of their vows; 
otherwise your cogent syllogism would be perfect: Whatsoever 
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is contrary to Gospel liberty is under the everlasting curse and 
must be abolished. Observing vows is of that nature. There- 
fore, ete. Oh, what a happy and desirable conclusion! 

How now? No law whatever, nor any bondage, has been 
abolished for the reason that they are harmful and contrary, 
but because they are to be free. Yea, all laws have been con- 
firmed, for by faith we establish the Law. For this reason 
also the law of vows is consistent with the liberty of the Gospel, 
yea, is confirmed by the same. 

What I wrote you in my former letter did not quite satisfy 
me, excepting the passage in 1 Tim. 5 (v. 12), where Paul 
condemns the widows who have fallen from faith. But I 
wanted to give you an opportunity to direct your attention 
to the root of the matter, that is, to the law of vows, not to 
the fruits, or effects, of the law. JI shall write you what 
progress I have made in this matter. 

I hold that we cannot make use of any other advice in 
this matter than that which we see Paul apply in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, and everywhere, for the canceling of vows. 
Don’t you think that the Galatians accepted circumcision with 
a sincere heart, imagining that they were serving God, and 
that they were under obligation to do so? Did they not submit 
to the Law for God’s sake, and offer themselves up to God 
just as a person makes an offering of himself to God by taking 
the monastic vows? But what argument does Paul employ 
to get them to forsake their position? He does not argue the 
point that they had submitted to the Law, but that they had 
submitted to it with a slavish conscience, which he declares 
to be a most wicked thing, contrary to the grace of Christ and 
His Spirit. 

It seems to me that we should confidently do the same 
thing in this matter, and should reduce our thesis to the fol- 
lowing syllogism: A person living in a condition of mind that 
is contrary to evangelical liberty, must be made free, and his 
vow shall be accursed. Now, a person who takes a vow, in- 
tending to obtain salvation or righteousness by his vow, is 
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living in such a condition of mind. Therefore, etc. However, 
since nearly the entire vast multitude of those who take vows 
do so with a mind as afore described, it is manifest that their 
vows are wicked, sacrilegious, and contrary to the Gospel, and, 
hence, should be utterly abolished and placed under the curse. 

How many, do you think, would have taken a vow if 
they had known that they would obtain neither righteousness 
nor salvation by their vow? Hence, nearly all of them are 
captives to their slavish conscience; yea, they take their vow, 
hoping that their vow may please God, and that they may 
become righteous and be saved. What else, they say, would 
I want to do in the monastery? Now, then, since this is their 
intention in taking the vow, their declaration means nothing 
else than this: Behold, O God, I vow to Thee to spend my 
whole life in wickedness and idolatry. For they vow to be- 
come good by their own works, and do not give the least thought 
to justifying faith. Now, since this error does not occur in 
the temporal affairs of a person; since, moreover, lawful mar- 
riages are broken up on account of it; since, lastly, it is 
altogether intolerable, because the person thus taking the vow 
sins against his own soul and works in the interest of wicked- 
ness and in opposition to godliness: therefore, this error must 
be utterly abolished. 

But how is it to be abolished, unless such vows are either 
canceled, or taken afresh, that is, by submitting to the vow 
in a spirit of liberty? What would you say if wicked Manas- 
seh, pretending to follow the example of Abraham, whose 
liberty he did not possess, had vowed to offer his son to God 
by the idol Moloch, but had not executed his vow if he had 
known that he was committing a wicked and sacrilegious act.? 

Verily, then, people taking such vows do not render their 
vow to the living God, but to the he and idol of their own 
heart; therefore, they deserve the severest blame for their 
vows, and must not be told at all that they are under obliga- 
tion to keep them. Surely, if I had known this at the time 
I took my vow, I should never have rendered it. I am not 
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certain, however, what was in my mind when I took the vow. 
I was forced, rather than drawn, into it; God so willed it. 
I fear that I, too, took the vow in a wicked and sacrilegious 
manner. ; 

I hold, then, that we must not only advise, but command, 
our Galatians that they must not hesitate to trample their 
vows under foot, and to crush them on account of their wicked- 
ness and blasphemy; and that they must not allow the fact 
to worry them that they were meantime bewitched and fooled 
with the (so-called) holy orders. Especially such persons must 
be given the liberty to do this, yea, must of necessity do this, 
who took their vows when they were young people or children. 
For these have not learned as yet what faith or the Law is, 
and go into these snares like foolish birds. or this reason 
they should be put at liberty, and reprimanded for their wan- 
tonness and folly. 

Again, there can be no other rule set up in this case by 
which we may know which persons have taken their vows in 
this sacrilegious mind, but we must leave the matter to their 
own conscience, as we do in every other good work. For who 
but the spirit of man that is in him could know with what 
intention he takes a vow or does a good work, since any work 
of the Law or the bondage of a vow is judged, not by the 
work itself, but by the condition of the heart? Thus He who 
proves the spirit, and has commanded us to do likewise, has 
bidden us do. 

I remember that my father was very indignant when I 
had taken my vow, and even after he had acquiesced in my 
action, I had to take this reproof from him: Would to God 
that it was not a delusion of the devil! This remark took 
root in my heart so firmly that I do not recollect having heard 
from him anything that my memory holds as tenaciously. I 
have the impression that, although a long time had passed 
meanwhile, God addressed me as from a distance by the mouth 
of my father for my reproof and admonition. 

With this reason for the canceling, or at least for the 
renewal, of all vows, I should rest satisfied; beyond this I shall 
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not try to do anything, and rest the case here, because it is 
quite manifest that such vows, being contrary to faith and 
the Gospel, because they are the worst kind of idolatry, are 
properly taken and kept when they are kept with a mind such 
as I have described. However, when you have taken the vow 
with a free and evangelical mind, and have voluntarily made 
yourself a servant, it is fair that you keep and perform your 
vow. But I would not like to claim that a person of evan- 
gelical mind ever would attempt, or has attempted, to take 
the vow thus, unless it was through deception. 

I send you a treatise on this subject.*) If you wish to 
publish it, I shall add brief explanations, and dedicate it to 
the church at Wittenberg. For I hold that this view, which 
rests plainly and quite firmly on Scripture, can bear the light 
of publicity. For of what use is it to argue against this view 
with what is said in the law about vows? 

There remains only the passage of Paul concerning widows 
that have received their sentence. I shall not grant that this 
passage is opposed to our view of the Law and of faith, nor 
shall I make any concessions because of this passage, but shall 
rather confess that the passage is dark, or take this to be its 
meaning, viz., that those widows took their vow in the liberty 
of their faith, which had then been published in Asia a short 
time before, and which Demas and Phygellus and all in Asia 
forsook. But ours is a pagan people who have never been 
taught a single point in the faith. Write me what your opinion 
and judgment in this matter is. For I imagine these have 
long been very trite subjects to you. 

The folly of the vows is also shown in this, that they 
obligate to poverty and obedience. These things are either 


fictitious, or they were prescribed for children receiving their 


first instruction, so that this whole business of taking vows 


3) “Dr. Martin Luther’s Brief Conclusions regarding Monastic Vows 
and the Monastic Life.” St. L. Ed. 19, 1480 ff. This treatise was probably 
published before the end of 1521, in several independent prints, both Latin 
and German. The Latin editions contain the remark in the title, that 
the treatise is “addressed to the bishops and deacons of the church at 
Wittenberg.” 
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seems to have been a sort of discipline for children during 
their young life. Nowadays men who ought to serve others 
by works of love take these vows, and even make them per- 
petual vows. 

How now? Am I become free myself, and have I ceased 
being a monk? I hope you are not imagining that you act 
the part of Demea to me, and foist upon this Mitio some Sos- 
trata,‘) in order to take revenge on me for having given you 
a wife, as they say. But I shall take good care that you may 
not succeed. 

Concerning the sin against the Holy Ghost, I shall not 
say anything, because you are more learned and _ spiritual 
than I. However, for the expression “burn,” which you do 
not want me to weaken, I shall render a weaker term, because 
I believe that the word signifies only a very great heat of 
desire. For.you know that he speaks of pollutions, and calls 
them uncleanness. And in 2 Cor. 11, 29 he says: ‘Who is 
offended, and I burn not?’ A stronger “burning” than this 
you will find it difficult to prove. 

Meanwhile I shall meditate on the sin of blasphemy. For 
it is only this that Christ declares to be the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, and unforgiven. It is evident that neither Peter 
nor Paul had committed this sin. I still believe, with the 
same simplicity as that on which you base, that there is a kind 
of sin which, before other sins, is irremissible, and which John 
terms the sin unto death, and Paul heresy, Tit. 3, 10 f. 

Fare well. Pray for me. I have so little compassion 
on you that I wish you were burdened ten times more than 
you are, because, though often warned not to burden yourself 
with so many tasks, you will not listen, and despise all faith- 
ful warnings. The time will come when it will be too late, 
and you will uselessly condemn the foolish zeal with which 
you are eager to bear all burdens alone, just as if you were 
made of iron or stone. 

From my desert, on the Day of the Birth of Mary, 1521. 


4) These names represent characters in Terence’s play Adelphi. 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: — 


1. POPULAERE SYMBOLIK. Lutherischer Wegweiser zur Prue- 
fung der verschiedenen Kirchen und religioesen Gesellschaften. 
Von Martin Guenther. Fourth edition, enlarged. VIII and 
456 pages. $2.00. 

In fifteen years the large third edition of Guenther’s Symbolik 
has been exhausted, and the same editor, Prof. Fuerbringer, has pre- 
pared a fourth edition, which everywhere shows the careful hand of 
the revisor. The “Special Reports of the Bureau of the Census” 
which were issued in 1906, and important publications of recently 
organized religious societies have been consulted, and the reader has 
the feeling that he has an up-to-date publication before him. The 
book divides into two parts: I. The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and the churches and religious societies which are arrayed against 
it, pp. 1—86. JI. Comparative presentation of the doctrine of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and of the doctrine of the heterodox 
churches and societies, pp. 87—423. The First Part is a concise ac- 
count of the genesis and evolution of the leading churches with their 
divisions and subdivisions, and of religious societies outside of the 
pale of Christianity. It is quite easy to trace the genealogical lines 
of the various denominations by the information offered in this part. 
The Second Part contains the body of the Christian doctrine. It is 
divided into thirty-five chapters, which follow the order of the loci 
of the dogmaticians, beginning with bibliology and concluding with 
eschatology. The chapters are divided into one hundred and seventy- 
nine paragraphs. Each paragraph starts out with a thesis embodying 
“the pure teaching of the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” This is 
exhibited by references to the confessional writings of the Lutheran 
Church, and by an array of Scripture texts. The references are not 
printed in full, while the texts are. Frequently the references and 
texts are reinforced by cross references to paragraphs containing 
cognate matter. After the thesis of each paragraph there follow as 
many antitheses as the status of doctrine in the various religious 
bodies renders necessary. Each antithesis embodies a brief state- 
ment of “the false teaching” of this or that church. The evidence 
is given in small print immediately after the antithesis, and consists 
of citations from the confessional writings of the church under 
review. Wherever there are no confessional writings in the common 
acceptation of the term, the citations are taken from the writings 
of the founders or prominent teachers of the religious society. After 
these citations there is another group of Scripture texts which show 
the falsity of the teaching contained in the citations. — The merits 
of a book of this kind, and particularly of the arrangement of its 
material, are apparent. Doctrinal differences which have brought 
about divisions in that part of mankind which professes belief in 
the Bible are matters of concern to every reader and believer of 
Scripture. He wants to understand the grounds and the bearings 
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of these differences, and measure them against the grounds which 
he has for his own belief. Guenther’s book is an excellent aid to the 
conscientious Lutheran, who seeks to verify the tenets of his church, . 
and to justify his refusal to fellowship those who hold other beliefs. 
Divisions in the Church are a sad phenomenon, and their study, in 
one respect, is no pleasant task. But if heresies must arise, as the 
apostle states, in order that “they which are approved may be made 
manifest,” 1 Cor. 11, 19, the study of these heresies must result in 
something good to the believer: it.will confirm him in his own faith, 
to be shown the untenableness of opposing beliefs. Guenther’s book 
is without a parallel in the Lutheran Church. There are many 
kindred publications, but none are exactly like Guenther’s, nor are 
they as painstaking and minute in their presentation of the pro and 
con of each doctrinal point. The editor’s work has been performed 
in the spirit of the author, and has materially enhanced the value 
of the book. 


2. BOOK OF DEVOTION. The Psalms with Prefaces, Summaries, 
and Prayers for Family Use. Compiled by Rev. F. Kuegele. 
282 pages. $1.25 and $1.50. 


It is nearly twenty years ago when the Lutheran Witness an- 
nounced this publication. ‘The President of the English Synod of 
Missouri had reproduced that portion of the Altenburg Bible which 
contains the Psalms. It was not exactly a translation, but an 
adaptation, though most of the expository and devotional material 
of the German book was transferred to this English publication. The 
book has well served its purpose, and deserves to be retained by the 
Church. Beyond the correction of a few printer’s errors, there are 
no changes in this new edition. 


3. THE VOICE OF HISTORY. By Martin S. Sommer. VI and 
275 pages. $1.00, postpaid. 


The struggle of humanity for liberty and for true enlightenment 
against tyranny and superstition is the thought which has guided 
the editor in the compilation of the twenty-two chapters of this book. 
We have here excerpts from 1. Josephus: The Siege and Fall of 
Jerusalem; 2. Irving: Mohammed— His Methods; 3. Cox: The 
Crusades; 4. Lea: The Moral Condition of the Church in the Middle 
Ages; 5. Milman: Henry — Hildebrand — Canossa; 6. Gibbon: The 
Western Schism; 7. Milman: John Huss; 8. Irving: Reception of 
Columbus at Palos; 9. Sommer: Martin Luther; 10. Prescott: In- 
habitants of Mexico; 11. Baird: The Massacre of St. Batholomew’s 
Day; 12. Froude: The Bloody Mary; 13. Prescott: The Inquisition 
under Ferdinand and Isabella; 14. Prescott: Protestantism in Spain; 
15. Von Ranke: Oliver Cromwell; 16. Creasy: The Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada; 17. Gardiner: The Gunpowder Plot; 18. Motley: 
The Assassination of William the Silent; 19. Horne: The Thirty 
Years’ War; 20. Chapman: Gustavus Adolphus — His Triumph and 
Death; 21. Macaulay: Frederick the Great of Prussia — His Habits 
—the Soldier; 22. Irving: George Washington. Each selection is 
briefly prefaced by a biographical notice of the author, and remarks 
which call attention to the value of the selection. The editor de- 
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clines “responsibility for every statement of the different historians,” 
but there is little to decline, so far as the facts of history recounted 
in this book are concerned. The book offers good reading-matter. 
In view of sinister influences which seem to be at work, causing the 
strange disappearance of, and the still stranger disinclination of 
publishers to reissue, certain historical books which used to belong 
to the standard reading-matter of young people a few generations 
ago, we cannot but commend this publication. 


4. A doctrinal paper (concluded) on the MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 
OF PAUL, read at the convention of the District Synod of 
North Dakota and Montana, by Rev. C. H. Lueker. 33 pages. 
This publication contains, besides, a school sermon by Rev. M. 
Hudtloff, from Ps. 127, 3—5, and Articles of Incorporation 
adopted by the Synod. 15 ets. 


A doctrinal paper on the THIRD ARTICLE OF THE AUGS- 
BURG CONFESSION (Of the Son of God), read at the 
convention of the District Synod of Central Illinois by Rev. F. 
W. Brockmann. The President’s address is an introduction 
to this paper. 63 pages. 18 cts. 


6. A doctrinal paper on the LUTHERAN VERDICT ON THE 
ROMAN DOCTRINE OF PURGATORY, read at the con- 
vention of the District Synod of Southern Illinois, by 
Prof. Dau. 67 pages. 18 cts. 


7. A doctrinal paper on the OF FICHE OF THE KEYS AND ITS 
PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE, read at the convention of the 
Kansas District Synod, by Prof. J. Herzer. 67 pages. 18 cts. 


. STATISTISCHES JAHRBUCH der Deutschen Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Synode von Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten 
fuer das Jahr 1912. 233 pages. 50 cts. 


At the close of the year 1912 the Missouri Synod, according to 
the figures here submitted, numbered 1,652 (++ 61) congregations con- 
nected with the Synod, 1,265 (— 55) congregations served by pastors 
of the Synod, and 1,144 (+ 78) missions. There were at all these 
places 934,199 (+ 16,890) souls, 565,129 (+ 9,290) communicant, and 
132,292 (+ 2,556) voting members. They were served by 2,204 
(+ 79) pastors. (The entire number of pastors, including disabled, 
resigned, and emeriti pastors, and professors at the Synod’s insti- 
tutions of learning, was 2,467.) There were in the Synod 2,216 
(4 15) parish schools, with 94,167 (+ 102) pupils, served by a teach- 
ing force which still consisted in 1,166 (+ 11) cases of the local 
pastors, in all other cases of 1,069 (+. 22) male, and 252 (+ 14) 
female teachers. The number of Sunday-school pupils was 71,966 
(+ 5,228). Baptism was administered to 36,048 (+ 759) persons, 
mostly infants, the rite of confirmation /to 23,854 (— 4385). The 
number of communicants at all places and on all occasions during 
the year was 1,028,457 (+ 22,043). The pastors of the Synod 
officiated at 11,844 (+ 811) marriages, and 12,074 (— 8) funerals. 
(The numbers in parentheses show the increase or decrease over the 
year 1911.) 
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9. DIH PSALMEN DAVIDS nach Dr. Martin Luthers Ueber- 
setzung. 7 cts. 
A handy reprint, in flexible cover, of the Psalms. 


10. CONCORDIA PENCIL TABLET No.3. 80 pages. 5 cts. 


Success Printing Co., St. Lowis, Mo.: — 


1. HOMILETISCHES REALLEXIKON nebst Index Rerum von 
H. Hckhardt. M—R. Battle Creek, Nebr. 1912. pp. ¢91— 
e588 and appendix. $2.10. Postage, 21 cts. 

The valuable work of Pastor Eckhardt, who is indexing the 
literature of the Synodical Conference, has now reached the fifth 
volume. With every additional volume the work is becoming more 
indispensable to the preacher and pastor and to the historian. In 
the present volume such topics are treated as these: Materialismus, 
Mensch, Mission, Missourisynode, Mitteldinge, Mitwirkung, Obrig- 
keit, Papsttum, Pastor, Pietismus, Predigt, Predigtamt, Rechtferti- 
gung, Reformation, Reich Gottes, Reue. The Appendix contains a 
scheme by which outlines of the Gospel and Epistle pericopes can 
be located in the preceding volumes of the Jndex, also supple- 
ments to letters M—R, and a chronological table exhibiting the year 
of publication of the periodical literature of the Missouri Synod and 
of its Synodical Reports. — The author announces that Vol. 6, work 
on which has already begun, will be devoted entirely to the subject 
of “School.” Vol. 7 will contain letters S—T and Vol. 8 the re- 
mainder of the alphabet. As Rev. Eckhardt’s work was begun as a 
subscription work, and will be completed as such, the edition will be 
nearly sold when the work is completed. Only a few copies above 
the actual supply needed have been printed. 

2. SAENGERBOTE. Lyrisches Quartalheft. No.2. 15 cts. 

The delight afforded the reader by the first issue of this unique 
publication is increased by the present issue. Both the number and 
variety of the poetic contributions, and the editorial articles, show 
with what zest the enterprise is being taken up by a host of friends. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis.: — 
1. DOGMATIK von A. Hoenecke. 15. Lieferung. 80 pages. ‘40 cts. 
This serial issue completes the treatise on the Church, the 
Ministry, Civil Government, the Domestic State, Antichrist, and 
begins the eschatological part of the work (state after death; resur- 
rection). 
2. WHY I AM A LUTHERAN. William Dallmann. Fourth 
edition, revised. 24 pages. 5 cts. | 
This tract has done good service in our church before, and 
promises to continue doing such service in this revised edition. 
8. MORAL PERILS THREATENING YOUR CHILD. A Plea 
to Parents. 57 pages. 10 cts. 
4. BE INSTANT IN PRAYER. 45 pages. 10 cts. 
Both these publications were prepared by Rev. F. Haertel, Pastor 
of Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church of Chicago. When the 
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author, some time ago, addressed the students of Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, on moral perils to young people, especially in our 
large cities, many of those who heard him were much impressed with 
what he said, and with his manner of saying it. This book treats 
a kindred, if not the identical topic. A publication on this subject 
has been asked for from many quarters. This book well answers a 
recognized- need of our times. — The second publication is a taste- 
fully prepared little octavo print with overlapping cover, containing 
morning and evening prayers, and prayers for special occasions. 


Verlag der Ev.-Luth. Synode in Australien: — 


VERHANDLUNGEN DER EV.-LUTH. SYNODE IN AUSTRA- 
LIEN, versammelt zu Adelaide, S. A., vom 15.—20. Maerz 
1912. 1 sh. 

These Proceedings of the Synod of Australia contain a paper by 
Prof. C. F. Graebner, the President of Synod’s school at Adelaide, 
on the question, “Why should we continue to jointly carry on the 
work of our institution [the college and seminary] with joy and 
zeal?” The reports of Synod’s missions are very illuminating and 
encouraging. . 


Lutheran Publishing House, Decorah, Iowa: — 


DEN HELLIGE SKRIFTS INSPIRATION. Af H. J. 8. Astrup, 
missionsprest. 96 pages. 50 cts. 

The author’s purpose in this treatise is to explain and defend 
the plenary, or verbal, inspiration of Scripture. Starting out with 
the correct claim that, the inspiration of Scripture being an article 
of faith, valid arguments for this fact can only be found in Scrip- 
ture itself, the author discusses, 1) the testimonies of Scripture for 
the plenary inspiration; 2) the history of this teaching. The spirit 
of gnesio-Lutheranism is in evidence throughout this book. 


Chicago Lutheran Seminary Press :— 


THE CHICAGO LUTHERAN SEMINARY RECORD. April, 
19138. Year-Book for the year 1913—1914. 


This is virtually the annual catalogue of the General Council’s 
Chicago Seminary. 


The Macmillan Company, New York: — 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 
Harold Hoeffding. Authorized Translation by Charles Find- 
lay Sanders. 324 pages. $1.50. 


The Copenhagen professor of philosophy has found an able 
translator in the Gettysburg (Pennsylvania College) professor of 
philosophy. Hoeffding’s book is useful chiefly as a means for ob- 
taining quick information regarding the principal philosophers, and 
their systems, from Pietra Pomponazzi (De Immortalitate Animae) 
to William James (Varieties of Religious Haperience: A Study of 
Human Nature), and for a bird’s-eye view of the development of 
philosophy since the Italian renaissance. 


